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Editorials in Review 

The Editor’s Page is, intentionally or otherwise, a 
combination of several approaches—folksy comment, 
personal rambling and pointed editorials. Some of the 
latter have resulted in righteous indignation and veiled 
threats of retaliation, chiefly against the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf, of which THE DEAF AMERICAN 
is its official publication. 

We have taken pains, again and again, to point 
out that the Editor is responsible for the contents of 
THE DEAF AMERICAN and that the Editor’s Page 
does not reflect “official” policy of the NAD. This is 
all the more important now that the Editor and the 
NAD President is the same person. 

So far—in our opinion—the hats have been inter- 
changed with care. If both hats are worn at the same 
time, it was by coincidence. 

It would be necessary to do extensive research to 
document the following review—that -of the Editor— 
but here goes: 

1. Standardization of the language of signs: We 
still hold that some kind of standardization is overdue, 
regardless of who does it. Too many people and or- 
ganizations are riding off in all directions—and vanish- 
ing in the horizon. The deaf, as we have pointed out, 
are the final judges of usage. And if the most pre- 
valent organization of the deaf is not the focal point, 
who or what is? 

2. Postsecondary programs: Despite laudable in- 
tentions, we have too many postsecondary programs 
competing for the limited number of qualified stu- 
dents. The non-postsecondary prospects, with a few 
exceptions, continue limited opportunities. 

3. Research: Federal funding—on the grandiose 
scale of the 1960’s—is passe and unlikely to be re- 
surrected. Millions were expended with insignificant 
practical results. No apparent educational or rehabili- 
tation advances were forthcoming. Down-to-earth fol- 
low-up, materials and facilities, were limited. Reports 
and recommendations had little, if any, practical ap- 
plications or were unrealistic as to financial considera- 
tions at the state and local levels. 

4. Rehabilitation and Services to the Low-Verbal 
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Deaf: Results are spotty. Countless workshops and 
studies resulted in sound recommendations which were 
never implemented—or on limited scale. Needs have 
been fully investigated, but funds have been unavail- 
able except for a few facilities which have been and 
still are—subject to short and limited lifespan. 

5. Too Many Organizations and/or Chiefs: Federal 
funds or other impetus have given birth to many ‘‘pro- 
fessional” organizations with limited life spans. Once 
the funding is phased out, such organizations are on 
their own and in competition with similar organiza- 
tions. Prestige (or status) is likely to be the governing 
factor, and when advice is offered that functions are 
identical or closely related, each organization (or its 
officers) chooses to go its merry way. 

6. Cultural Affairs: Full cycle . we are back 
where we started. Where do we go from here? (See 
Doug Burke’s Letter to the Editor in the September is- 
sue of the D.A.) Lofty aspirations got sidetracked .. . 
and were the deaf ready . . . was (and is) there a real 
need and/or desire? What do the deaf really want in 
theatrical and cultural programs? 

We could expand the foregoing list of six head- 
ings to a dozen or so. For the time being, enough! 
Comments, anybody? 

Ouch ... I! 

We should have known better, with four decades 
or so of journalistic/printing experience. After month 
upon month of frustrations, the July-August issue of 
THE DEAF AMERICAN came out on schedule. We 
got the dummy for the September issue to the printers 
the last week of August (except for the centerfold 
‘Hotline News” items), before the Labor Day weekend, 
in hopes that the September issue would be delivered 
to the mailers not later than September 20. 

Our printers (since the September 1964 issue) let 
us down. First, a key staff member—a replacement 
for a long-time printer—left. Then the other press- 
man went on vacation. Result: Nothing done. 

We have laid our cards on the table: If this, the 
October issue does not come out on time, we will have 
another printer despite the favorable rates and quality 
printing we have enjoyed since September 1964. 
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Know-how Produces Versatile 


The Wisconsin River winds many miles 
between the point where it begins near 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin, and its confluence 
with the mighty Mississippi at Prairie. du 
Chien, Wisconsin. It is a cantankerous 
river, given to running the gamut from po- 
tentially devastating floods in the spring 
to moving lazily along in the summer 
while exposing its many sandbars because 
of low water levels. 

This river, especially the area imme- 
diately above and below Portage, Wiscon- 
sin, with its many and varied sloughs and 
channels, is ‘““‘home’’ to a young deaf man 
and his home-made boat. He is James 
Ebneter, who attended the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf at Delavan. 


James has been employed as a main- 
tenance painter at Lyons Metal Products 
Co., Montgomery, Illinois, for the past 12 
years; however, his home is at Portage, 
where his mother lives, and his brother 
Kenneth is an amateur radio operator with 
call letters K9GSC. And that is where 
James can usually be found most any 
weekend from May into October, cruis- 
ing the wide and beautiful Wisconsin river. 

The air boat which Ebneter presently 
drives—the third one he has put together 
since 1970—uses a _ 16-foot Rhyan-Craft 
square bow aluminum boat with a 72- 
inch beam as its basis. The wide beam, 
flat bottom and light weight of this boat 
make it especially adaptable for great 
maneuverability and smooth operation in 
only inches of water and across sandbars 
and swamps. 

Power for the rig is furnished by a 1966 
four-cylinder, 130-horsepower Lycoming 
aircraft engine which Ebneter obtained 
as ‘“‘salvage’’ for $500. It utilizes a car- 


buretor from a 1965 Valiant automobile, 
which he primes with one or two squirts 
of starting fluid when starting cold. Pis- 


By ROBERT PAGEL 


tons are a large five inches in diameter, 
which accounts for extensive heat build-up, 
which in turn is monitored by its own cy- 
linder head temperature gauge. Other 
gauges on the control board register re- 
volutions per minute (RPM), oil pressure 
and oil temperature. An oil cooler supple- 
ments natural air cooling to help keep 
operating temperature down. 


A key-actuated ignition system draw- 
ing current from a 12-volt battery makes 
starting easy. Two distributors are used, 
one for each two cylinders. These, along 
with individual switches to each two cy- 
linders, enables Ebneter to cut out two 
cylinders any time less speed is desired, 
as when approaching the boat landing. 
Speed of the engine is then reduced to 
around 650 RPM. Top speed is 55-60 miles 
per hour at 3800 RPM. That is fast for 
a pleasure boat, and Ebneter seldom 
“opens her up,” preferring instead a 
cruising speed of about 35-40 MPH at 
around 2800 RPM. That’s what he calls 
“average.” 


Gasoline consumption—the engine runs 
on regular grade automotive gas—is high. 
A 30-gallon truck tank installed compact- 
ly under the engine supporting framework 
holds enough for a 60-mile trip. This 
averages out to a notoriously low two miles 
per gallon. But a number of things con- 
tribute to this, such as weather (which af- 
fects engine operating temperature), 
speed, carburetion, etc. So the mileage 
figure is negotiable. 


Rudders made from sheet plywood, and 
controlled by cables and pulleys from the 
steering wheel, do an excellent job of 
steering this air boat. In fact, the steer- 
ing is so sensitive that the boat can almost 
“turn in its tracks’? and reverse itself 
while just barely skimming the surface of 


Craft... 


the water. This is something Ebneter 
likes to demonstrate to his passengers, 
but not before first telling them to ‘‘Hold 
on!”’ 


All construction, including welding, was 
done by James himself. The engine is 
mounted on a framework of steel piping 
and angle iron, with the mounting bolts 
floating in rubber to ease vibration. The 
framework is connected to the transom 
of the boat in the rear and a pair of 2x6 
oak cross beams in front. 

The beams are bolted to the sides of the 
boat. Part of the steel framework forms 
a guard two-thirds of the way around the 
circumference of the propeller. While 
much of this surface is open now, Ebneter 
plans to enclose it further, for the sake 
ot safety. 


The driver’s chair, which is nothing 
more than an aluminum lawn chair, is 
screwed to the floor frame of the boat. 
The back of this chair is directly in front 
of, and a bit under, the engine, which sub- 
jects the driver to the high noise level 
of the engine. Because of this, Ebneter 
usually wears a pair of ear protectors, 
since he is not totally deaf. 


Inspiration for the air boats Ebneter 
has made came from a trip to Florida sev- 
eral years ago and a ride in one in the 
famed Everglades. His first boat was 
powered by a 1948 65-horsepower Contin- 
ental aircraft engine. The second had a 
1960 Corvair automobile engine for its 
power plant. He sold both of them before 
building his present boat, which he feels 
is his best one. He used the same type 
aluminum boat as the starting point for 
all three. 


The boat carries Illinois registration 
numbers; however, James uses it ex- 


clusively on the Wisconsin River and keeps 


Left: James Ebneter stands beside the air boat which he put together using a 16-foot aluminum boat, an aircraft engine, and assorted other parts. Right: Ebneter 


cruising up the Wisconsin River in his air boat. 
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The passenger in the front seat is Barbara Denure, a young deaf friend. 
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Left: James at the controls of his air boat, buf minus his ear protectors. 


on the steering wheel. 
it at his mother’s home. With his previous 
boats he hit rocks in smaller Illinois rivers 
and punched holes in the bottom, so now 
he does his air-boating around his home- 
town. Also, smaller rivers and lakes are 
not suitable because of the noise factor. 
The only ‘casualty’ so far with his 
present boat was a nut coming loose and 
falling off the cylinder head, being hit 
by the propeller and driven through the 


Right: The air boat beached on the shore of the Wisconsin River. 


side of the boat. Fortunately the hole is 
high enough so that no leakage results. 
Trailering and launching the air boat 
are no more difficult than with an ordinary 
14-foot runabout in spite of the weight 
of the engine. Ebneter estimates the total 
weight of the rig at around 1500 pounds 
fully loaded. And, since he is so well- 
satisfied with it, he is not inclined to make 
any more of them. Another reason is the 


The propeller is spinning behind him. His right hand is on the throttle and his left 
The framework supporting the engine is clearly visible here. 


high cost of parts. For example, a rebuilt 
distributor would cost around $65, a pro- 
peller at least $150 and an engine—if a 
suitable one could be found—is anybody’s 
guess. 

This writer has had several rides in 
James’ air boat and can attest to the 
smoothness and ease of handling. And he 
believes it is testimony to the “‘savvy” 
which Ebneter used in putting it together. 


Wisconsin Resolution Seeks 
Deaf Historical Museum 
The following resolution was adopted by 
the Wisconsin Association of the Deaf at 
its 34th biennial convention in Eu Claire, 

June 26, 1975: 
BILL 7 (Resolution No. 10) 

Whereas, the history of mankind has 
been preserved and made known 
through the work of historical socie- 
ties, archives, and museums in collect- 
ing, preserving and exhibiting memora- 
bilia of the past; and 

Whereas, such societies and facilities 
seek to promote appreciation of man’s 
past heritage and understanding of 
present-day problems; and 

Whereas, the history of the Wis- 
consin deaf has been generally not 
well-known to the public and also to a 
large percentage of state deaf resi- 
dents; now therefore be it 

Resolved that the WAD establish a 
historical commission for similar pur- 
poses and projects; and be it further 

Resolved that this commission dis- 
cuss with the WSD Superintendent the 
possibiliy of setting up and maintain- 
ing a Wisconsin Deaf Historical Mus- 
eum at WSD, and work in cooperation 
with the State Historical Society in 
exhibiting its memorabilia in different 
parts of the state; and be it further 

Resolved that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the WSD Superinten- 
dent, The Wisconsin Times, THE 
DEAF AMERICAN and the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin. 
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NAD Executive Secretary Attends White House Meeting 
On Employment Of The Handicapped 


Employment of the handicapped came 
under close scrutiny at an open and 
candid meeting held at the White House 
recently. 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Association of the Deaf at- 
tended. 


Federal officials engaged in frank dis- 
cussions with 70 delegates of 45 organiza- 
tions and employers of the handicapped 
at the session called ‘‘Tuesday at the 
White House,’’ sponsored by the Office of 
Public Liaison under William J. Baroody, 
Jr., Assistant to the President. 


Focus of the meeting was on the pend- 
ing regulations to implement Sections 503 
and 504 of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973. 


Harold Russell, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped, gave an overview of the Re- 
habilitation Act and addressed problems 
which led to its passage. 


IXth Forum—COSD Series 
Sponsored by the 
National Association of the Deaf 


and Indiana Association of the Deaf 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
March 23-26, 1976 


Robert Chase, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor for Employment Standards 
Administration, and Martin H. Gerry, De- 
puty Director of the Office for Civil Rights 
at the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, discussed various difficult 
issues to be covered by pending regula- 
tions from their departments. 


Audience participants called for a Pre 
sidential Executive Order covering the 
handicapped. Enforcement of the Re- 
habilitation Act should not be only com- 
plaint oriented, was also echoed by the 
audience participants. 


Success stories of handicapped persons 
working in businesses should be given 
more publicity, according to participants 
at the conference. 


Other Federal officials participating in 
the discussions were Dr. Theodore Marrs 
and Patricia (Pat) Lindh, both Special As- 
sistants to the President. 


Audience participants urged Federal of- 
ficials to schedule future meetings on is- 
sues such as learning disabilities and bar- 
riers to the handicapped. Plans are now 
being developed to fulfill these requests, 
according to Karen Keesling, Director of 
the White House Office of Women’s Pro- 
grams. 


The meeting was coordinated by Pat 
Lindh. 
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Defects Of The Spine Which Affect Some Deaf People: 
Klippel-Feil Syndrome and Scoliosis 


By JANINE GILL and McCAY VERNON* 


Some deaf and hearing impaired people 
have a very short neck which is often so 
stiff that it is difficult for them to turn 
their heads (Figures 1 & 2). These per- 
sons also have hair which usually ap- 
pears to grow low on the neck (Figure 3). 
The condition which these symptoms 
represent is usually called Klippel-Feil 
syndrome.** Some forms of it are due to 
heredity. It occurs in about 1 out of 42,- 
000 people (Luftman & Weintraub, 1951). 
The bones of the neck are joined abnor- 
mally close, resulting in the shortness of 
the neck. 


This article will describe Klippel-Feil 
syndrome, explain some of the problems 
to the disorder, discuss treatment and out- 
line a way to screen for it in deaf children. 
Seme Facts About Klippel-Feil Syndrome 

All people who have Klippel-Feil syn- 
drome are not deaf. Approximately 30 
percent have hearing losses (Palant & 
Carter, 1972). Klippel-Feil syndrome 
seems to predominate in women (Jarvis & 
Sellars, 1974; Jaffee, 1968). No one knows 
how many deaf people have the condition, 
but everyone who has been around schools 
for the deaf has seen students with it. 
An estimate based on information avail- 
able would approximate that 1 person in 
125,000 has both Klippel-Feil syndrome 
and hearing impairment. 

Along with the short, stiff neck and 
low hairline in the back, there are some 
other birth defects people with Klippel- 
Feil syndrome may have (Table). The 
most serious defect is spina bifida which 
is a cleft of the bony spine which com- 
monly involves protrusion of the spinal 
cord to the surface (Jaffee, 1966). 
Twenty to fifty percent have serious cur- 
vature of the spine called scoliosis (Beals, 
1973) and some have mild to severe heart 
or kidney problems (De los Arcos, et al., 
1970). In certain cases those with curved 
spines have such a severe curvature that 
it cramps and distorts the organs of the 
chest. 


NORMAL 


ANTERIOR 
VIEW 


The drawings above show the short stiff neck, low hairline and webbing at the 
neck that are characteristic of Klippel-Feil Syndrome. 
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Scoliosis (lateral rotary curvature of 
the spine) deserves special attention be- 
cause it can often be treated if diagnosed 
early. If not diagnosed and treated early 
it can become worse. To be specific, in 75 
percent of the persons born with scoliosis 
the spinal curvatures become more severe 
if they are not treated quickly and effec- 
tively (Konstuik, et al., 1973; Winter, 1973). 
Furthermore, the untreated person tends 
to have increasing pain as he or she gets 
older, usually from degenerative disc dis- 
ease (Konstuik, et al., 1973). 


Treatment 


In and of itself, a shortened neck (Klip- 
pel-Feil syndrome) rarely requires treat- 
ment. It is primarily an inconvenience 
and a cosmetic problem. However, by 
the time the individual is an adult, in some 
cases degenerative changes may occur 
(due to the bony defect) which can cause 
numbness or pain in the neck and limbs 
due to pressure on nerve roots or the 
spinal cord (Michie & Clark, 1968). 

As indicated earlier, the scoliosis (which 
is present in 20 to 50 percent of people 
with Klippel-Feil) requires early diagnosis 
and treatment. The two basic forms of 
treatment are: 1) a body brace (called a 
Milwaukee Brace) plus exercise or 2) sur- 
gery, for more severe cases (Keim, 1972). 
The surgery is major and involves im- 
planting steel rods next to the spine. They 
are attached to the vertebrae similar to 
the way in which orthodontic braces are 
fastened to teeth. In most cases the sur- 
gery requires approximately four weeks 
in the hospital and up to 10 months in a 
cast. Such surgery can yield very posi- 
tive results. The younger the patient, the 
better the chances for success. 

*Ms. Gill is a graduate student at Western Mary- 


land College, Westminster, Md. Dr. Vernon is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology there. 


**Some geneticists use the term Wildervanck’s syn- 
drome when deafness is one of the symptoms 
(Fraser, 1974). However, because this usage is 
rare, the name Klippel-Feil will be used in this 


NORMAL 


If the scoliosis is in the neck area, brac- 
ing and/or operative intervention are 
more risky because this part of the spinal 
cord is much smaller and more fragile 
(Leatherman, 1973; Winter, 1973). Also 
massive paralysis is a greater possibility. 


Early Diagnosis and Screening 


A major advance in the diagnosis and 
treatment of scoliosis is mass testing. The 
screening test is simple. The child simply 
bends over and touches his toes. If one 
side of the rib cage is larger and more 
raised than the other, the child has mod- 
erate to severe scoliosis. Other signs 
are: shoulders or hips being higher on 
one side than the other, shoulder blade 
which protrudes in the back, and, chronic 
tilting of the head to one side can indicate 
scoliosis in the neck area (Keim, 1972). 

Cervical neck scoliosis and the fusions 
of Klippel-Feil are harder to detect in 
young children. However, x-rays of the 
neck which contrast pictures of the neck 
at rest, forward, backward and to either 
side have been found very helpful in mak- 
ing a diagnosis. 

Effective mass scoliosis screening pro- 
grams screen twice, once when children 
are 10 or 11 years old and again when 
they are 15 or 16. Such screening pro- 
grams are now being institued in some 
public schools. It is even more important 
that schools for the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing do this screening because they have 
a higher percentage of cases of scoliosis 
than exist in public schools. 

Another important phase of screening 
pertains to children who are known to 
have Klippel-Feil. These youngsters 
should be given hearing tests because at 
least 30 percent of them are either deat or 
hard of hearing (Stark & Borton, 1973; Pa- 
lant & Carter, 1972; McLay & Maran, 
1969). Often these children go through 
many crucial years of life before their 
hearing loss is discovered. This neglect 
compounds the problem they already face 
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This drawing shows the shortened neck and low hairline at the back of the 


neck that are characteristic of Klippel-Feil Syndrome. 
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As indicated earlier all deaf children 
should be screened for both Klippel-Feil 
and scoliosis for two reasons. First, early 
diagnosis (in the case of scoliosis) can 
often prevent severe deformity and pain 

LA TE R AL in later life (Cowell, 1968). Secondly, 
both conditions are more common among 

ft hearing impaired children, i.e., they are 
a high risk group for the syndrome. Diag- 

nosis of Klippel-Feil at an early age is 

desirable, both to check for associated de- 

fects which may be serious (as heart or 

kidney conditions), as well as to be alert 

for possible neurological symptoms later 

in life (Michie & Clark, 1968). If detected 


soon enough, often conservative efforts 

(such as neck collars, etc.) are able to 

alleviate symptoms which, if discovered 
jlg 


later, may necessitate serious surgical 
intervention for relief. 
(Continued to Page 33) 


TABLE 
Characteristics of Klippel-Feil Syndrome* and Associated Disorders 
Characteristics Medical Aspects Frequency in K-F Syndrome 
1. Short neck. Bones of the spine are not divided or separated Present in varying degrees in all persons 
normally (one or more fusions). with Klippel-Feil syndrome, depending on 

the number of abnormally-joined verte- 
brae. (Gray, et al., 1964). 

2. Stiff neck. Same as above. Same as above. 
(Gray, et al., 1964). 

3. Low posterior hairline. Same as above. Same as above. 


(Gray, et al., 1964). 


(Only 52% of people with Klippel-Feil have clear indications of the ‘‘classic triad’”’ of symptoms, above. Number 2, limitation of 
motion, is the most consistent finding.) (Gray, et al., 1964). 


Associated Disorders Medical Aspects Frequency with K-F Syndrome 
4. Spina Bifida. Back parts of vertebrae do not form and meet The most common secondary defect as- 
correctly, leaving back parts of the spinal cord sociated with Klippel-Feil syndrome. 
exposed and abnormal. (Jaffee, 1968). 
5. Scoliosis (laterally-curved Vertebrae are not aligned correctly: one or more 20 to 50% (only 2 to 4% in the general 
spine). lateral curvatures to either side of the midline. population.) (Beals, 1973). 
6. Renal (kidney) defects. A genesis—solitary kidney—failure of one to 35% (MacEwen, et al., 1972). 
develop. 
7. Deafness or hearing loss. Defective nerve, malformed bones, or malformed 30% (Palant & Carter, 1972). 


outer ear—any type of hearing loss is possible. 


8. Sprengel’s deformity. Congential elevation of the scapula. 25-30% (Gray, et al., 1964). 
*Klippel-Feil Snydrome is defined as: a short neck, limitation of head movement and a low posterior hairline. 


9. Webbing (at the shoulders). Excess skin due to short neck. May involve 20% (Hensinger, et al., 1974). 
contractures of sternocleidomastoid and 
trapezius muscles. 


10. Torticollis (wryneck). Due to muscle contractures and/or cervical 10% (Hensinger, et al., 1974). 
scoliosis. 
11. Heart defects. Defective ventricular septum (heart has only 4% (Morrison, et al., 1968). 


three chambers instead of four). 


12. Wildervanck’s syndrome. Klippel-Feil, deafness and retraction of the Rare. (Wildervanck, et al., 1966). 
eyeball. 
13. Defects of body organs. Severe scoliosis causes cramping and distor- Undetermined. 


tion of organs. 
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Recognized 100 Years After Death . 


Mathias Stoltenberg: Deaf Norwegian Painter 


By JOHN DILLON and JOHN STOLTENBERG 


Although he is not well known in this 
country, Mathias Stoltenberg is one of the 
most famous painters in the history of 
Norwegian art. But the life of Mathias 
Stoltenberg is more than the story of a 
famous painter. It is also the story of 
the struggle of a deaf individual against 
the prejudice and indifference of society, 
and of perseverance in the face of poverty 
and loneliness. 


Karen and Carl Stoltenberg lived in 
Tonsberg, Norway, a harbor town south of 
Oslo. Carl Stoltenberg was a_ wealthy 
merchant in Tonsberg as well as an in- 
fluential political leader. In 1814, he was 
Tonsberg’s delegate to the Eidsvold con- 
vention, which wrote the consititution de- 
claring Norway’s independence. Later, 
he also served as a member of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament. Today in Tonsberg 
there is a monument to Carl Stoltenberg 
where he lies buried in the town’s central 
park, named Stoltenberg Park. There is 
also a monument to the artist Mathias 
Stoltenberg which was raised in 1971, 100 
years after his death. 


Mathias was born on July 21, 1799. He 
was the first of nine children born to 
Karen and Carl Stoltenberg. No doubt 
his proud mother and father had hopes 
that their son would one day enter the 
civil service or the Lutheran clergy, as 
had many other males in the large and 
prominent Stoltenberg family, or perhaps 
join his father in business. Whatever op- 
portunities the future held for him, his 
family’s wealth and social standing in- 
sured Mathias the best possible education. 
Old books with Mathias’ name in them 
tell us his studies were extensive, includ- 
ing several foreign languages. 

However, Mathias was also born into a 
time of war and hunger in Europe. There 
were epidemics of disease, too, and health 
care as we know it did not yet exist, even 
for the wealthy. His mother saw three 
of her children die in infaney. And 
Mathias, from the beginning of his life, 
was weak and often sick, and his growth 
was stunted. Then, when he was 11 years 
old, Mathias contracted a high fever. 
The doctors called it “nerve fever’’; today 
we know it as meningitis. The illness left 
him deaf. 

In his parents’ eyes, Mathias’ deafness 
must have meant that their son would 
never have a career or make an important 
contribution to the society in which they 
lived. Now Mathias no longer heard or 
spoke, but communicated only through 
signs and writing. Unable to find anyone 
in Norway who could help their son, the 
Stoltenbergs decided to send him to a 
special school. 


The school was the Institute for the Deaf 
and Dumb in Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Mathias was on the threshold of one of 
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the happiest periods of his life and a time, 


paradoxically, that would set him and 
his family on a collision course with 
tragedy. 


Mathias arrived in Copenhagen when he 
was in his mid-teens. It must have been 
an exciting and bewildering time as the 
young man was thrust into the busy life 
of this important and cosmopolitan city. 
His father’s political connections meant 
that Mathias met many influential Nor- 
wegians in Copenhagen and was often a 
guest in the Copenhagen home of the 
Norwegian Secretary of State, whose wife 
took a special interest in the boy. She 
opened to him the world of literature and 
art and introduced him to a number of 
painters living in Copenhagen. He showed 
a special fondness for painting and paint- 
ers and soon began to paint himself. 

At the same time, at the Institute, he 
was being taught cabinet making and 
structural drawing. The belief of the 
school was that the deaf children must be 
taught some kind of handicraft as a voca- 
tion by which the students could later 
support themselves. Carpentry was a far 
cry from the dreams of business and poli- 
tics that his parents might have once held 
for him, but Mathias’ skills were to prove 
invaluable to him in later life. Although 
most of the things we know about his life 
are sketchy, it appears that after he left 
the Institute he worked for a furniture 
company as well as working for several 
architects. 

His real passion, though, was for paint- 
ing. Mathias sought out some of the best 
artists in Denmark and_ studied under 
them. It was clear that the young man 
had talent and he was befriended by a 
number of prominent painters. Mathias 
particulary loved painting portraits and 
had a special love for children. Portrait 


painting was very popular in Denmark 
at that time and the prospects seemed 
bright for the young Stoltenberg. People 
who didn’t know or understand him refer- 
red to him as the “crazy Norwegian rich 
boy’ but the friendship of other artists 
and the excitement of Copenhagen helped 
Mathias overlook the insults and have a 
relatively happy life. And, as the son of 
an influential and rich man, Mathias 
might well go on to study art in Rome or 
Paris. But such hopes were soon to be 
dashed. 

Events in Norway, events over which 
Mathias had no control, were moving his 
family to the brink of disaster. Not long 
after Mathias had first arrived in Den- 
mark, his father and an influential ship- 
owner went into partnership in order to 
buy the Vallo salt mines. This was in 1819 
and the market for sat was excellent, 
especially in Denmark, which was the 
main source for sales. Then, in 1825, the 
Danish government raised the duty levied 
on Norwegian salt and, at the same time, 
lowered the duty on German and English 
salt. Suddenly Norwegian salt was priced 
out of the Danish market and the Vallo 
mines went bankrupt. Carl Stoltenberg 
was ruined. There was no money for his 
son’s studies in Denmark. For Mathias, 
it was time to come home. 

In Copenhagen, on July 24, 1826, a pass- 
port was given to a 27-year-old Norwegian 
for the purpose of traveling to Tonsberg, 
Norway. The name on the passport: “‘M. 
Stoltenberg.’ Profession: ‘Portrait Paint- 
er.” 

As the ship carrying him to Norway 
pulled out of the harbor, Mathias must 
have strained to catch a last glimpse of 
the city. He had no way of knowing that 


in leaving Copenhagen he was also leaving 
behind laughter and_ friendship. 


Before 


These portraits, from 1826, were painted by Mathias Stoltenberg at the age of 27, when he returned to his 
hometown of Tonsberg, Norway, after having lived in Copenhagen, Denmark, where he studied at the Institute 
for the Deaf and Dumb. They are portraits of the artist’s brothers, 12-year old Vincent Stoltenberg and 25- 
year-old Christian Bull Stoltenberg (who is shown wearing a clerical collar). 
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him, in Norway, waited a grim struggle 
for survival, a struggle that would grow 
harder and harder, lonelier and lonelier. 


Karen and Carl Stoltenberg had man- 
aged to save the family home and main- 
tain it. But it was a very different home 
than the one Mathias had left behind more 
than a decade before. Money was short 
and times were hard. It was time for 
Mathias to work, in earnest. He tried to 
get carpentry work in Tonsberg but there 
were oniy odd jobs to be had. He tried to 
find work in the big Norwegian city of 
Oslo, then called Christiana, but he was 
turned down. So he stayed in Tonsberg, 
living with parents. 

Among the first portraits he painted 
when he came home from Denmark are 
two of his mother, Karen Stoltenberg. She 
is shown in one wearing a white ruffled 
bonnet and lace collar. Her eyes and 
smile appear extraordinary warm and 
generous, yet one can detect a trace of 
weariness in her face, too, from what 
must have already been a very difficuit 
life. Mathias’ first paintings from this 
homecoming period also include two of his 
father and portraits of two of his broth- 
ers and a sister. 


He continued to paint portraits of friends 
and relatives and tried to sell his work. 
But most people didn’t have much money 
to spend on “art.” And those few who 
had wealth didn’t appreciate Stoltenberg’s 
unusual choice of clear and shining colors. 
Packing his things, he decided to try his 
luck as a painter in Oslo. But people in 
Oslo were no more able to see his talent 
than those in Tonsberg. The situation there 
was hopeless, and only one course was 
open to him. With his carpentry tools in 
one bag and his artist’s tools in another, 
he set out, traveling all over Norway, 
taking whatever work he could, painting 
here, pounding nails there. When he 
could, he would seek out relatives, staying 
with them and painting their family and 
friends. And when time and money al- 
lowed, he would delight himself with 
painting landscapes — lovely farmland 
scenes with farmhouses, picket fences, 
rainbows, coastal lakes—a favorite sub- 
ject for his brushes, but one for which 
there was little ‘“‘market.’’ Fortunately, 
there was always his parents home in 
Tonsberg, a place to which to return when 
he was lonely and tired from his itinerent 
life. 


The collapse of the salt business must 
have been a terrible blow for Carl Stolten- 
berg, for he was to die only a few years 
later. His death in November of 1830 
also meant the loss of the family home in 
Tonsberg, so Karen Stoltenberg went to 
live in the home of her second son, the 
pastor Christian Stoltenberg. She was to 
live there until her death at the age of 84, 
as a poor widow who had given her life to 
her daughters and sons. And her final 
sorrow was that in the last nine years of 
her life she could not see them, for she 
had become blind. 


Now the family home was gone, and 
Mathias wandered through Norway paint- 
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ing or doing carpentry, receiving pay in 
the form of shelter, food and a little 
money. His health was still bad and 
painting took all his strength. Still he 
continued, though by the time he was 
forty he looked like an old man. He 
seems to have known how great the 
measure of his talent was, despite his 
poverty, for he always carefully signed 
each of his paintings. 

Life had one more harsh surprise for 
Mathias Stoltenberg. In the 1840’s a new 
toy became increasingly popular in Nor- 
way. Its arrival meant even more pov- 
erty for the weak old man from Tonsberg. 
That toy was the camera. 


Now portrait painting work became al- 
most impossible to find. And the life of 
a traveling carpenter must have been 
grueling for Stoltenberg. Thus, he was 
forced to give up his itinerent life and ac- 
cept even greater poverty. The last years 
of his life were spent in an isolated red 
cottage in rural Norway. His deafness 
made him seem funny and odd to those 
around him, and he had no friends. Even 
his fellow artists shunned him, unlike his 
happy years in Denmark. Loneliness 
weighed heavily on him, yet still he paint- 
ed. Living in such poverty, he could rare- 
ly afford canvas on which to paint and 
used whatever substitutes he could find. 
Once he even painted on the bottom of a 
zine tub. Still he kept on painting, sign- 
ing each painting carefully. Despite his 
loneliness, despite his poverty, he seems to 
have never lost his love of painting, espe- 
cially landscapes and the portraits of 
young children. 


In all, he painted 23 landscapes, mostly 
in his later years. They are very different 
from the type of landscape art which oth- 
ers were painting at this time. While 
other Norwegian landscape artists painted 
their pictures in studios, according to cer- 
tain academic rules for composition and 
for the use of predominantly brown colors, 
Mathias painted his landscapes from what 
he saw, on the spot, outdoors, in vivid 
and pleasingly bright colors. And as he 
grew older, he painted more and more 
portraits of children. Altogther, there are 
146 portraits known to have been painted 
by Mathias. In his younger days he had 
painted mostly elderly ladies and gentle- 
men. But in his later years he tended to 
paint children, whom he loved. 


Shunned and alone, his life at this time 
is like that of the famous Spanish painter 
Goya, who, after he became deaf, lived 
poor and alone in an isolated house where 
he painted his greatest works, including 
an amazing series of murals on the walls 
of his humble cottage. Perhaps it’s fit- 
ting, then, that the softness of Stolten- 
berg’s portraits is sometimes compared 
with that of the great Spanish master. 


The last 20 years of Stoltenberg’s life 
are years of silence to us; we know noth- 
ing about his personal life. In 1871 at the 
age of 72, he died a forgotten man. He 
was buried in the graveyard of a small 
church in Vang, Norway. The exact site 
of his grave was forgotten long ago. 


The story of Mathias Stoltenberg does 
not end with his death, however. At the 
turn of the century there was a growing 
interest in Stoltenberg’s work. The lively 
colors he used, which were so shocking in 
the 1860’s, now caught people’s attention. 
Younger artists found inspiration in his 
paintings and several important critics 
championed Stoltenberg’s paintings. His 
forgotten canvases were rescued from 
cellars and attics, each one bearing that 
carefully placed signature that identified 
it as the work of the talented Stoltenberg. 
His paintings are now displayed in private 
collections and art museums all over Nor- 
way, including 16 which hang in the Na- 
tional Gallery in Oslo. He suffered 
through illness, poverty, and isolation, pre- 
judice and ignorance to leave the world 
gifts of rare beauty. Today Mathias Stol- 
tenberg stands as one of Norway’s most 
honored and cherished painters. 


(Much of this article is based on an article by 
the Norwegian sculptor Carl E. Paulsen, ‘’Mathias 
Stoltenberg—Tonsbergs store portrettmaler,’’ publish- 
ed in Tonsberg, Norway, in the Jubileums-Tidende, 
No. 3, December 1970, and translated from the Nor- 
wegian by Julie Anderson.) 

Copyright 1975 by John Dillon and John _ Stolten- 


berg. All rights reserved. 


RCD Program At Gallaudet 

Gallaudet College is announcing a new 
graduate-level program for the prepara- 
tion of vocational rehabilitation counselors 
to work with the deaf. Sponsored by a 
grant from the Region III office of the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration, the 
program will prepare rehabilitation spe- 
cialists in deafness for placement in exist- 
ing, expanding, and projected agencies, 
facilities, and programs serving deaf 
clients. Because of its long experience in 
the preparation of professional personnel 
in the field of deafness and its Washington, 
D.C., location, Gallaudet College is unique- 
ly qualified to offer a wide variety of 
training opportunities for participating 
graduate students. 

The RCD training program is designed 
to include formal classes as well as ex- 
tensive practicum and internship oppor- 
tunities. The program of studies is in- 
dividually planned to meet the needs of 
each trainee and consists of 42 to 58 
semester hours of graduate credits re- 
quired for the master of arts degree. Both 
deaf and hearing faculty members are in- 
volved in the program. 

All candidates must meet the regular 
requirements for admission to the Grad- 
uate School of Gallaudet College. Essen- 
tially, these include: a bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited institution, qualifying 
scores on the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion or the Miller’s Analogy Tests, general- 
ly, at least a B average in undergraduate 
work and letters of recommendation. 

A limited number of stipends and grad- 
uate assistantships are available for quali- 
fied students. 

For further information regarding the 
program, write to: 

Dr. Norman Tully, Project Director 

RCD Training Program 

Gallaudet College 

7th and Florida Avenues, N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 20002 
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Survey Report On Opinions Of Deaf Citizens About Mental Health Counseling 


I. Purpose of Survey 

The importance of the promotion of the 
mental health of the general population 
has been stressed in the literature. A na- 
tional research report estimates that ap- 
proximately 3% of the hearing school 
population is suffering from psychotic or 
pre-psychotic conditions requiring im- 
mediate psychiatric treatment and _ that 
about 10 to 12% have milder disorders 
and are in need of help from mental health 
professionals. The incidence of emotional 
disturbances, however, among deaf chil- 
dren at school is higher. One survey re- 
port, for instance, indicated that over 31% 
of 510 deaf pupils in one residential school 
were either ‘‘severely’’ or ‘‘moderately” 
disturbed, compared with less than 10% of 
530,000 hearing pupils at public schools in 
Los Angeles. Stated in another way, al- 
most one in every eight deaf students was 
identified as being disturbed, compared 
tc one in every 42 hearing pupils. An- 
other study showed that the rate of schi- 
zophrenia was almost the same in the gen- 
eral population as compared to deaf pa- 
tients in New York State, but the incidence 
of ‘‘problems of everyday life’? in deaf 
people was much greater than their hear- 
ing counterparts. 


At the time this survey was made both 
mentally ill and mentally retarded hearing 
impaired patients/residents were scattered 
among all state hospitals in Minnesota, 
being mixed in with the hearing hospital 
population. Also there were no psychiatric 
services to deaf hospital patients in great 
need, prior to initiation of the present 
clinical services at Minnesota Department 
of Public Welfare. 

The adjustment problems prevalent 
among deaf persons, both children and 
adult, have received attention until recent- 
ly. Many of those deaf persons who, be- 
cause of a disability which causes com- 
munication breakdown from the day they 
became hearing impaired, tend to have 
difficulties in the diverse areas of educa- 
tional employment, sexual adjustment, 
family life, and above all, loneliness. They 
also encounter an inability to cope with 
pressing social situations or with the de- 
mands of their everyday life. Deafness it- 
self, environmental deficiencies and fam- 
ily problems, not just the school, must be 
identified as multiple causes of personal 
maladjustment in deaf persons. But we 
must remember that many deaf people 
do adapt to a severely frustrating situation 
so well. The deaf population is a small 
one, but they are self-supporting, tax-pay- 
ing citizens who share the same rights as 
everyone else. 

It is our basic philosophy that human 
services should be available to deaf per- 
sons in the same amount and quality as 
they are available to all other citizens in 
the community. Preventive services are 
needed to reduce the incidence of personal 
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Services In Minnesota 


problems among deaf citizens. One of 
the factors related to the effectiveness of 
a preventive mental health program is the 
prevailing climate of knowledge about and 
the willingness to accept counseling serv- 
ices. Such views also affect the quality of 
the mental health planning and program- 
ming in Minnesota. 


Il. Method and Procedure 


Recent efforts have begun to establish 
meaningful, practical mental health pro- 
grams serving deaf individuals in the 
metropolitan areas, St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis. A new committee, called Mental 
Health Committee, was set up by Minne- 
sota Council for the Hearing Impaired (a 
voluntary umbrella organization consisting 
of various statewide organizations of and 
for the deaf and the hard of hearing) last 
year to launch the promotion of the men- 
tal health services and to be active in 
political involvement to accomplish the 
above goal. 

Primary support in establishing these 
services came from two psychiatrists: Dr. 
Joel Finkelstein, Child Psychiatrist of Min- 
neapolis Clinic of Psychiatry and Neurol- 
ogy and Dr. John Scanlan, Medical Direc- 
tor of Ramsey-St. Paul Mental Health Cen- 
ter. In the interest of documenting the 
need for such preventive services, this 
Mental Health committee decided that a 
questionnaire be designed and administer- 
ed to those deaf people who attended the 
Minnesota Association of the Deaf biennial 
convention held in St. Paul in mid-June 
1975. This questionnaire was instrumental 
in ascertaining the feelings and ideas of 
the deaf community with regard to re- 
ceiving mental health/counseling services. 
Also, this questionnaire and its results 
could hopefully provide data which will 
be used in future lobbying activities to sup- 
port the establishment of these services 
to deaf people in need. 

A questionnaire was orginally developed 
by Dr. Finkelstein and modified by this 
committee to be appropriate to the deaf 
respondents, to account for language and 
conceptual differences. This questionnaire, 


entitled, ‘Opinions about Counseling Serv- 
ices,’ with five major areas of concern in 
establishing and utilizing mental health 
programs, was distributed to 139 deaf 
members during one formal session held 
at the MAD convention on June 12. AI- 
most all of the respondents were white, 
lower-to-middle class individuals with 
profound deafness. After distribution was 
done, the questionnaire was carefully ex- 
plained item by item to clarify possible 
misunderstandings arising from the re- 
spondents. Confidentiality was emphas- 
ized. Compilation of the responses was 
successfully completed, thanks to the 
splendid cooperation extended to us by 
the executive board of the MAD. 


Ill. Results and Discussion 


A. The first question was asked: “If 
you have problems (for example, marriage 
problems, job problems, child care prob- 
lems, or worry about your future), would 
you see a counselor to help you with your 
problems?’ Of the 139 respondents, 90 
said yes, 46 replied negatively and 3 did 
not answer. Stated in another way, three 
out of five persons surveyed indicated 
their willingness to seek professional coun- 
seling when faced with martial, employ- 
ment, child management and other related 
problems. 


B. The second question: ‘‘Which one— 
deaf counselor or hearing counselor—do 
you prefer to see to help you?”’ Thirty-two 
respondents preferred a hearing coun- 
selor, while 96 individuals said, as might 
be expected, they would choose a deaf 
counselor for professional help. In short, 
seven out of ten respondents would prefer 
to obtain counseling services from a deaf 
professional. Only eight respondents’ pre- 
ference of deaf or hearing counselors was 
not indicated, saying ‘‘either.”’ Three re- 
spondenrts did not reply to this question. 


C. It is interesting to note the respond- 
ents’ willingness to pay the service fee, 
contrary to the popular belief. In reply to 
to the question, ‘“‘Would you be willing to 


Opinions About Counseling Services 


Dear MAD Member: 


Please do not put your name anywhere on this questionnaire. We respect your rights and confidentiality. 
The success of the survey depends upon your answering every question. 
1. If you have problems (for example, marriage problems, job problems, child-care problems, or worry 
about your future), would you see a counselor to help you with your problems? 


ViOSo2742225 NOzp222222 


2. Which one—deaf counselor or hearing counselor—do you prefer to see to help you? 


Hearing Counselor _______- 


Deaf Counselor _____- 


3. Would you be willing to pay a small fee for the counseling services? 


a. None ________ 


4. Some deaf people do not go to the counselor for professional help, even though they have serious prob- 


lems. Do you think this is because of (check one): 
aukacence feeling of shame. 
Bi s2centhe a feeling that the counselor is not helpful at all. 
Gets See fear of what other people think about help-seeking. 
[ ee no counselor who can sign very well. 


5. As a part of the deaf community,“ would you help us to get a new counseling program started? 


NOS2 ose ian NO.ci 
Thank you very much for your cooperation. 


Mental Health Committee 
Minnesota Council for the Hearing Impaired 
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pay a small fee for the counseling serv- 
ices?’’, seventeen respondents indicated a 
free charge for such services; 34 would 
pay an amount of $1-$4; 66 indicated an 
amount of $5-$10; 15 subjects said they 
would pay $11 and over, but 7 did not an- 
swer. To sum up, one out of four deaf 
respondents would be willing to pay be- 
tween one dollar and four dollars for 
service; one out of two would pay between 
five and ten dollars for counseling. 


D. Perhaps the most sensitive but most 
important question was asked: “‘Some deaf 
people do not go to the counselor for pro- 
fessional help, even though they have 
serious problem. Do you think this is 
because of . . .?” Thirty deaf persons 
indicated ‘‘feeling of shame’’; 31 believed 
that the counselor was not helpful at all; 
42 pointed out “fear of what other people 
think about help-seeking’’; 21 hinted the in- 
ability of the counselor to communicate in 
manual fluently; and no answer was made 
by 14 persons. In short, one out of four 
respondents do not seek services because 
of the feelings of shame; one of three 
would not go to a professional counselor 
because of public stigma—what other peo- 
ple think about their seeking help; and 
one out of four do not seek counseling be- 
cause they feel that the counselor is not 
helpful at all. 


E. The 139 respondents were asked the 
final question: ‘‘As a part of the deaf 
community, would you help us to get a 
new counseling program started?’ and 
132 out of the 139 deaf individuals said 
positively, though 4 said ‘“‘No’’ and 3 did 
not answer. Almost all of the people who 
answered this question indicated, in other 
words, that they woull be willing to assist 
the establishment of a new counseling pro- 
gram. 


Interpreting the above figures seems to 
show that among the population sampled 
by this questionnaire, there is a desire 
among deaf consumers to obtain profes- 
sional counseling services from service 
providers who have a hearing loss, who 
understand how the deaf people feel, who 
are able to maintain confidentiality, and to 
reduce the elements of shame and stigma 
in seeking help from a service provider. 
The monetary value attached to such a 
model of service is between five and ten 
dollars per therapy/counseling session. 


IV. Limitations of the Survey 


Careful attention has been paid to writ- 
ing questionnaire items to avoit possible 
over-reaction or discomfort by the deaf 
subjects. We made no hard and fast pre- 
diction about the nature or extent of the 
differences, however. The questionnaire 
is, we feel, still far from the perfect data- 
gathering device for deaf persons who 
have language and conceptual differences 
from their hearing counterparts. Because 
of such differences, the open-ended ques- 
tion method that allows greater freedom to 
the respondent and that gives the oppor- 
tunity to answer in his own terms, was 
not used in this survey. Considering the 
fact that deaf people as a group are very 
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sensitive about their privacy, the close- 
ended question method was utilized for 
guarantee of anonymity, in addition to a 
minimal necessity to write, although the 
method may force a statement of opinions 
on an issue about which the respondent 
does not have any opinion. 


V. Recommendations for Action 


This survey reflects the strong desire 
that deaf people have to receive quality 
mental health service from qualified hear- 
ing impaired people trained in providing 
this kind of service. Traditionally there 
has been domination in providing this serv- 
ice by hearing professionals who have 
good intentions but lack a full understand- 
ing of what it means to be a full-time 
deaf person. 


Services provided by deaf professionals 
for deaf consumers is not unreasonable or 
unrealistic. More and more qualified deaf 
people are entering into employment as 
providers of mental health services. As 
this trend continues to grow, those deaf 
people who enter into these decision-mak- 
ing positions have the opportunity to 
change age-old myths and negative stereo- 
typed images that have been detrimental 
to the general mental health status of the 
deaf community. These key people have 
the responsibility to act and be them- 
selves with a deserved feeling of con- 
fidence and self-worth. In time the old 
myths and bad images of the deaf com- 
munity will change through positive model- 
ing. 


Organizations of deaf people may want 
to explore the possibility of reeducating the 
hearing world with regard to the basic 
mental health needs of the deaf com- 
munity. This reeducation process could 
involve meetings with mental health facil- 
ities in metropolitan communities organ- 
ized and/or sponsored by deaf concerns. 
Local and state officials who work in the 


administrative positions which direct the 
growth and expansion of mental health 
programs could also be contacted and in- 
vited to half-way meetings to discuss the 
same topic. 


Probably the most important form of 
action which deaf people can do to obtain 
more mental health service is to reeducate 
themselves in order to remove fears or 
negative feelings or ideas about the need 
for maintaining a healthy mental concept 
or way of life. Most people, hearing or 
non-hearing, experience changes in their 
lives which can be disturbing if not look- 
ed at from a positive point of view. Seek- 
ing and obtaining counseling service at a 
crucial time in one’s life is a sign of 
strength, not weakness. Deaf people need 
to be informed that there are good reasons 
for obtaining mental health services when 
needed. 


Submitted by Mental Health Committee, 
Minnesota Council for the Hearing Impair- 
ed: Chairperson, Marie Saunders, parent 
of deaf child; Steven K. Chough Coordina- 
tor, Minnesota Department of Public Wel- 
fare; Robert Cook, parent of deaf chil- 
dren; Dr. Joel Finkelstein, psychiatrist; 
Sylvia Hoffmeister, R.N.; Jean Mastrol, 
Social Worker, HCWD; Paul Michaud, Sr., 
Counselor, DPW; Linda Nelson, Mental 
Health Worker, St. Paul Mental Health 
Center; Kathy O’Connor, same as above; 
Keith Thompson, MAD representative; Dr. 
John Scanlan, psychiatrist. 


DA Advertising 
Advertising and inquiries about adver- 
tising should be sent to the NAD Home 
Office, 814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, 
Md., 20910, or to the Editor, 5125 Rad- 
nor Rd., Indianapolis, Ind. 46226. 


NFSD INSURANCE . 


for you 


. for your family! 


e Insures you and your family at low, low rates : 
¢ Builds up funds for your children’s college education At, , 
¢ Protects your home with our special term plans 

e Pays annual dividends 

¢ Builds a retirement nest egg 


¢ Pays double for Accidental Death 
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Peggie Parsons—Our Frances 


By DEBORAH (DEBBIE) SONNENSTRAHL 


Any reader who sees this picture of a 
woman dressed in slacks holding hands 
with an ancient sculptural figure (c. 500 
B.C.) from Persepolis gets an immediate 
impression that charming and light-heart- 
ed humor is housed in her body. She is 
none other than our own Frances M. Par- 
sons, better known as Peggie to her 
friends. Do not let this humor be mis- 
leading as behind this subtle substance 
there lies a fierce-fighting spirit especially 
when small deaf children are involved. 
When this author first met Frances some 
10 years ago, she was so timid that her 
legs became rubbery when asked to speak 
before more than three people in an au- 
dience. Yet, when I viewed her giving a 
lecture to an audience of 200 people at “A 
Night in the Philippines’? at the Metro- 
Washington Association of the Deaf Club 
recently, I saw a different Peggie. It was 
as if the words such as shyness, nervous- 
ness or inferiority complex were never 
parts of her vocabulary and were alien to 
her. Her forceful speech threw electric 
current through the room and had each of 
us spellbound as she spoke of the plight 
of the unfortunate deaf children overseas. 
After thundering applause, by sheer luck, 
(or was it magic?) I managed to find my- 
self alone with her in an unseen dark cor- 
ner and simply asked her what happened? 
She looked at me perplexed. Rephrasing 
the question it came out thus: “What had 
become of the timid Peggie of 10 years 
ago?’’ Her eyes grew bigger than saucers 
and remained speechless for a long minute 
and then realization began to dawn upon 
her and she murmured, “I guess I have 
Jekyll and Hyde character—I quake at 
nothing when it involves with the educa- 
tion of the foreign deaf children and talk 
behind a microphone at many conferences 
... but I end up a bundle of shakes at 
any business meeting, i.e., a faculty meet- 
ing (she is a faculty member of Gallaudet 
College in Washington, D.C.), and never 
attempt giving a peep or raising my hand 
to fingerspell.’’ This is the basic charac- 
terization of the remarkable Frances M. 
Parsons. 


Her story goes way back to her child- 
hood days in Tahiti where she was ex- 
posed to exotic adventures and this even- 
tually became the deciding factor that led 
her to undertake trips to far away places 
and to all parts of the world no less than 
five times. 


It was Dr. Mervin Garretson’s recom- 
mendation to Senor Teodor Manzanedo 
who had asked for anyone who could shed 
light on the darkness of the Argentinian 
deaf children and their medieval education 
system which marked a turning point in 
Frances’ life. Since this incident in 1971, 
papers and publications from all over the 
world have followed Frances’ accomplish- 
ments. Frances delivered lectures to the 
Board of Directors and Inspectors of the 
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DECKED OUT IN A SARI—In Bombay, India, Peg- 
gy Parsons borrowed a sari for this picture. She 
was offered several of them as gifts. 


School for the Deaf in La Plata and the 
conference of the Professors and Directors 
of the Education of the Deaf in Buenos 
Aires. To quote her, ‘‘The former was an- 
tagonistic and my suggestions met a dead- 
end. The latter, headed by Dr. Ignacio 
A. Varela, accepted the concept of total 
communication unanimously. It was 
noticable that older people or small towns 
were less liberal. 

“Sr. Manzanedo had arranged that I re- 
side at Professora Iris B. de Rodriguez 
Rivera’s place in order to speed the pri- 
vate tutoring so at the end of ten days 
Iris had completed the whole course in 
ABC Manual Communication! We prac- 
ticed everywhere and often were so ab- 
sorbed that we missed several subway 
stations or let our supper burn till Iris’ 
husband decided to take over the cook- 
ing!” Iris was Frances’ girl Friday, 
serving as her competent interpreter, while 
Frances conducted sign language classes 
to 50 Spanish-speaking professors, and her 
guide and constant partner for two months. 

Newspapers, magazines and television 
news played a great role in shaping up 
the publicity on modern teaching methods 
for the deaf. Frances’ experience in Ar- 
gentina was the forerunner of a long string 
cf her private crusades around the world. 
Realizing the importance of seminars, con- 
ferences, meetings and publicity which she 
had learned from Sr. Manzanedo, as the 
key to upgrading education of the deaf, 
Frances brought this technique to the 
Bahamas in 1972 and again in 1975, and the 
Philippines, India and Iran in 1974. Sev- 
eral months after her departure from Ar- 
gentina Sr. Manzanedo’s letters written in 
Spanish mentioned a few victories but 
the actual accomplishments remain to be 
seen in the future. 

Since Frances’ first introduction of total 


communication to the Bahamas in March 
1972 (as explained in THE DEAF AMER- 
ICAN, Practice Makes Perfect, March 
1973), she had made two more successive 
trips to the Bahamas following the en- 
thusiastic demand from the teachers for 
advanced courses in Signed English. To 
quote her report concerning the Deaf 
Centre in Nassau, ‘‘The impact of the 
full cooperation, zest and high motivation 
of these teachers is incredible. Five new 
teachers have been hired and have al- 
ready learned some signs from the more 
experienced teachers . . . Now the use 
of total communication has spread beyond 
the limitation to the hard of hearing and 
to the younger children. All of the teach- 
ers practically rave over the use of total 
communication—their comments vary as 
follows—“I notice my pupils’ speech has 
improved’’—‘‘No more blank stares from 
them!’’—‘‘At first they did not like to talk 
with their hands but now I cannot read 
their fingerspelling nor sign language be- 
cause they move too fast for me, BUT 
they are happy!’’—‘‘We are able to pro- 
gress with school work more efficiently 
and rapidly.”” The dedicated teachers 
praised this fluid system through the use 
of total communication, noting the ac- 
celerated progress of learning through bet- 
ter communication between the teachers 
and the students. Constant misunderstand- 
ings and perpetual frustrations were great- 
ly alleviated.” 


It was in the Philippines where Frances 
had met the most extraordinary man who 
stimulated the sparks in her zest to bigger 
flames. He is Carl A. Argila, who had 
given his heart, soul and life to the deaf in 
the Philippines. He became a Filipino im- 
migrant and gave up a high paying posi- 
tion with a telephone company in New 
Jersey where he used to live. This former 
chapter in his life seemed to follow the 
usual success story of an American who 
had it made, but, fortunately for the deaf 
in the Philippines, fate had other ideas 
since his book of life had to be written. 
He took a vacation to the Philippines and 
fell in love with the charm of the land as 
did John Constable with the English coun- 
tryside who tried to recapture it in his 
tranquil romantic paintings at the turn of 
the 19th century. Like Constable, Carl 
roamed through the land with his eyes 
wide-open, missing nary a thing. As the 
saying goes, ‘‘Along with the good we must 
have the bad too for nothing is perfect,” 
but sensitive Carl could not tolerate the 
worst part of the Philippines which was the 
poor education system for the deaf. He 
could not bear to see low-verbal Philippine 
deaf with no more than a second grade 
reading level at best. He had been leading 
one-man crusade against the rigid school 
system before Frances arrived. Together 
they made an unbeatable team since they 
complemented each other’s strengths and 
weaknesses. Carl was the driving factor 
in making Frances instrumental in estab- 
lishing the Southeast Asian Institute for 
the Deaf, Inc., as the model school for 
total communication. Frances is cur- 
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rently a charter member of the SAID, 
Inc. There were times when Frances felt 
her flame wavering due to various trying 
situations but Carl would never permit it 
to be extinguished completely by being at 
her side giving her inner strength and 
moral support. However, it was not a 
one-sided team as Frances often came to 
Carl’s rescue. Frances personal portrait 
of Carl comes out as a myriad-faceted 
man—as a walking encyclopedia—a gen- 
ius computer—a precise perfectionist in 
planning schedules or arranging programs 
—a smooth professional lecturer—an_in- 
ventor of wireless TTY communication—a 
thinker of anything exceptional—a writer 
with multi-characteristic writings from 
formal business-like forms to delightful 
witty anecdotes. All of Carl’s incredible 
feats and abilities left Frances speechless. 

Frances spent two weeks lecturing and 
demonstrating the differences between 
sign language and Signed English in India. 
She left behind food for thought and 
has now received letters of invitation for 
her longer stays in India next year. She 
will submit an article on Iran for a later 
issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

On Frances’ recent trips she unfortunate- 
ly eats to live, not the other way around 
as she often goes into a restaurant hungry 
and leaves the restaurant still hungry. 
As she puts it, ““At one restaurant a plate 
was served. On it was thinly sliced pork 
with thick hide what had bristles standing 
outrageously. My stomach rebelled. At 
another one, a restroom was inside a 
kitchen. A cook came out, making a 
straight line to food preparation without 
washing his hands, not to mention a reek- 
ing odor from the toilet enveloping the 
kitchen. My stomach went on a sit-down 
strike. At a village cafe, a bowl of soup 
was served. Three ants and a fly were 
in it. I yipped, pointed them out to Carl. 
He raised his eyebrows quizzically and 
said, ‘“They are cooked, aren’t they? Then 
eat them!” My stomach called it quits. 
Not to mention cooked goat’s blood, cow’s 
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TV INTERVIEW—Carl Argila and Peggy Parsons are signing ‘TV interview’ on a Manila, Philippines, 
telecast. 


intestines, snakes, mammoth cockroaches, 
boiled chicken embryos or boiled eggs 
just before chicks were hatched, etc., all 
the way around the world. 


Like Jonathan Livingston Seagull, 
Frances has been flying high carrying a 
vital message for all the deaf all over the 
world. Her flight has been closely ob- 
served as honors and publicity have been 
following her on her path. The Phi Kappa 
Zeta Sorority of Gallaudet College gave 
her an award as the Woman of the Year 
in 1972. She received an award from the 
Total Communication Foundation in Man- 
ila, Philippines, in 1974. This year, 1975, 
she was the second woman to be chosen as 
the Man of the Year by the Alpha Sigma 
Pi Fraternity. She also received the 
Powrie Vaux Doctor Memorial Award for 
her contributions to the Society of Deaf- 
ness by the Theta Nu Tau Fraternity. Both 
are fraternities of Gallaudet College. 

Frances has showed us that whoever 
wants to work or help abroad needs cour- 
age and guts. She has adapted to im- 
practical living conditions, various un- 


accustomed foods, foreign customs and 
other exhausting circumstances. She has 
had to adjust her Americanized opinions 
and patterns of behavior to various loca- 
tions. She also makes it her business to 
be a friend, ambassador, advisor, diplomat 
and above all a dedicated teacher in any 
area. She has received numerous re- 
quests from other countries to visit them 
and teach them how to improve their com- 
munication relations with the deaf chil- 
dren. 

When Frances was asked for a recipe 
for a successful break-through in the bar- 
rier of old education system her reply 
was, “To insure success, one must show 
staunch loyalty to whoever invites one 
and gives full time service and cooperation 
that is involved with the purpose of pro- 
moting better education of the deaf chil- 
dren. One must be realistic as an exotic 
dream frequently ends up in disastrous 
disappointment or dire disillusionment. 
The ability to adopt to stressful circum- 
stances often depends on an individuals’ 
childhood or home life. One must expect 
the worst or the least and hope for the 
best. Usually in a matter of time results 
are rewarding.” 

A far ery from a Peggie of 10 years ago 
with rubbery legs! 


Deafness Center, Crossroads 
Start Cooperative Project 

New York University’s Deafness & Re- 
search Center and Crossroads Rehabilita- 
tion Center, Indianapolis, are teaming on 
a project to improve rehabilitation serv- 
ices for the severely handicapped deaf. 
Initially, data processing is being set up 
to make percise diagnoses, of client im- 
provement, time in program and cost, 
along with orientation of Crossroads’ staff 
members not directly involved in the pro- 
gram for the deaf to the psychology of the 
handicap so these people can do more to 
assist the special staff. It is expected an 
important byproduct will be guidelines for 
other regional rehabilitation programs for 
the severely handicapped deaf to be set 
up in the years ahead. 


a 


IN INDIA—Peggy Parson receives a typical Indian greeting and welcome at the Varnasia, India, club for the 
deaf. She never saw deaf women in that town due to the custom requiring them to stay home at night. 
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Deaf Student Named Outstanding 


John Tyler Borders, a 20-year-old grad- 
uate of the Kentucky School for the Deaf 
now studying dental technology at the 
University of Kentucky, recently was 
named an ‘Outstanding Young Kentuc- 
kian.’’ The award, given annually by the 
Kentucky Jaycees, and presented by Gov. 
Julian Carroll, was in honor of Borders’ 
contributions to deaf awareness. 

John, a son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Borders, Lebanon, compiled an impres- 
sive record at the KSD. He won letters in 
four sports, was Key Club vice president, 
Junior Class treasurer, on the School Bell 
(yearbook) staff, the Student Council and 
was active in the Boy Scouts and Junior 
NAD and the leadership training camp 
at Swan Lake in Minnesota. 


Although programs in New York, Flor- 
ida, Washington, D.C., and Minnesota 
were considered, John elected to enroll at 
the University of Kentucky’s Lexington 
Technical Institute. He was assisted by 
Faye Best, Vocational rehabilitation coun- 
selor, who arranged for interpreters and 
tutors to help John get started. Once John 
got his foot in the hearing world door, he 
not only developed into a good student but 
also a public relations expert. He quick- 
ly demonstrated that fingerspelling was 
quicker and easier than pad and pencil 
and in a short time he had taught “half 
the U.K. students to sign and finger- 
spell.” The figure may be a little inflated, 
but fingerspelling became a fad on the 
U.K. campus. One dormitory supervisor 
said, ‘‘We find ourselves fingerspelling 
even when the deaf boys are not with us.” 

Encouraged by acceptance, John con- 
tinued to blossom in the campus atmo- 


John Tyler Borders 


sphere. During his second year of college, 
he became acquainted with many of the 
Wildcat basketball and football stars. He 
has enjoyed two spring vacations in Flor- 
ida with about 30 fraternity brothers from 
the Lexington-Louisville area. Coeds have 
become ‘“hooked’’ on deaf awareness. 
Everyone Borders gets to know ends up 
wanting to learn the language used by 
deaf people. 

Deafness constantly presents new chal- 


Young Kentuckian 


lenges to Borders. After being encouraged 
to go flying and parachute jumping with 
his ROTC friends, he was told by the in- 
structor, ‘you cannot fly or jump because 
you are deaf.’’ Borders knew that quite 
a few deaf people had pilot’s licenses and 
saw no reason why he couldn’t take up 
parachute jumping. He has made many 
jumps since then and loves the sport. 
Later, he was informed that he could not 
engage in scuba diving due to ear 
pressure and equilibrium problems by an 
instructor who thought a deaf person 
might have difficulty distingushing surface 
from bottom in the water. John soon dis- 
proved this theory, too. 


University of Kentucky students now 
frequently visit the KSD campus with Bor- 
ders as he returns to his high school alma 
mater for special events. One friend com- 
mented, “I was amazed when I entered the 
foreign country. The foreign country was 
SILENT for me. This was a strange feel- 
ing; I was lost.’’ Naturally, with Borders 
as his guide, he didn’t feel lost very long. 


Although Borders’ talents as a goodwill 
ambassador may have been kept under 
wraps at the KSD, the total acceptance 
from a peer group, teachers and friends at 
the school did much to shape his personali- 
ty. A handsome strapping 6’3’’ 180 pound- 
er. he likes people and approaches every- 
thing he tackles with zest. It is impossible 
not to reflect his enthusiasm and_ his 
example has done more to acquaint hear- 
ing students at the university with the 
psychology of the handicap than any 
class courses. 


Ernest Vinci New President 
Of Connecticut Association 

The Connecticut Association of the Deaf 
held its biennial convention at Ramada 
Inn, Mystic, in September. Newly elected 
officers for 1975 to 1977 are: Ernesto Vinci 
of Middletown, president; Walter Capik of 
New Britain, vice president; Richard 
Jimenez of Waterbury, Secretary; Robert 
Johnson of Hartford, treasurer. 

Trustees elected were Mrs. Ida Vernon 
of West Haven, chairlady; Francis Keating 
of Sandy Hook; and Joseph Augustine of 
West Haven. Named CCOSD representa- 
tive are Ernesto Vinci and Emanuel Ram- 
ella. Al Berke of West Hartford was elect- 
ed Representative to repersent the Con- 
necticut Association of the Deaf at the 
1976 National Association of the Deaf con- 
vention in Houston. Emanuel Pamella of 
East Hartford will continue as chairman of 
the Bylaws Committee. 

Guests seated at the head table at the 
banquet which culminated the biennial 
meeting were Rev. Ray Anderson of West 
Hartford; Dr. and Mrs. Ben Hoffmeyer of 
the American School for the Deaf in West 
Hartford; Edgar Bloom, Jr., of New Jer- 
sey, guest speaker from the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf, and Mrs. Bloom; David 
Halberg of West Hartford, toastmaster 
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Chicago’s Bene Shalom 
Plans November 15 Fate 

The Hebrew Association of the Deaf of 
Chicago, which is today known as Con- 
gregation Bene Shalom of the Hebrew As- 
sociation of the Deaf of Chicago, was 
established in 1955 by a group of 12 men 
who recognized the need for a Religious 
organization. In the past 20 years, the 
congregation has progressed immensely, 
moving from basements, warehouses, vari- 
ous temples and just recently into a home 
of its own located at 4435 Oaktown, Skokie, 


and Mrs. Halberg; Dr. Peter Owsley of 
Mystic Oral School; Walter Capik of New 
Britain, outgoing president of CAD; and 
Al Berke of West Hartford, president of 
Connecticut Council of Organizations Serv- 
ing the Deaf. 


The CAD will reconvene in September or 
early October 1977. Plans are underway 
for increased membership drive since 
every member is a voter. Latest project 
is the public Forum ‘“‘Hear the Deaf Out” 
scheduled for November 15 at the Amer- 
ican School for the Deaf, West Hartford. 
A booth will be set up there to depict the 
role and function of the CAD for every 
citizen in the state.—Mrs. H. Vinci. 


Illinois. 

Bene Shalom, spiritual leader Rabbi 
Douglas Goldhamer first came as a ‘“‘stu- 
dent Rabbi’ while attending Hebrew Union 
College in Cincinnati, Ohio, commuting 
once every month and spending weekends 
at members’ homes. Upon being ordained 
in 1971 he was offered the position of serv- 
ing as a full time Rabbi, a position which 
he accepted and has held since Bene Sha- 
lom the only congregation for the deaf 
with a full-time ordained Rabbi in the 
Midwest. 


Rabbi Goldhamer is fluent in manual 
communication and is also a well-known 
news commentator on NBC TV Channel 5, 
over which he uses both speech and the 
language of signs Monday through Friday 
at 8:25 a.m. 

To commemorate through its 20th An- 
niversary, Bene Shalom will hold a din- 
ner-dance at O’Hare International Inn, 
Henrici’s, Mannenheim and Higgins, on 
Saturday, November 15, 1975, at 6:00 p.m. 
Guest speaker will be Abner Mikva, Con- 
gressman, and Mayor A. Smith of Skokie. 
Interpreters will be provided to make this 
an enjoyable evening for all, hearing and 
deaf. For reservations write to Mrs. Lois 
Gordon, 2048 Birchwood, Chicago, Illinois 
60645, or phone BR-4-3083. 
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British- American Statesmen Linked By TTY 


TRANSATLANTIC TTY CALL—Left: Dr. Boyce R. Williams (seated), Director, Office of Deafness and Communicative Disorders, Rehabilitation Service Administra- 
tion. Standing (left to right) are Karl Bakke, General Counsel, Department of Commerce (and Acting Secretary ihat day, May 12, for Secretary Morton who was 
in Japan); Sir Peter Ramsbotham, Ambassabor of Great Britain to the United States; Casper Weinberger, Secretary, Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare; Charlotte A. Coffield, Program Specialist, Office of Deafness and Communicative Disorders. Right: Mr. Bakke, Sir Ramsbotham, Mr. Weinberger, Miss 
Coffield and Dr. Robert H. Weitbrecht (seated), Vice President, Applied Communications Corporation, Belmont, California. 


+508’ 8’ )-50-. ?437,80 3/3:758=3 +848 
THIS IS LATHAM BREUNIG EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF 
TELETYPEWRITERS FOR 


THE DEAF INC. ON BEHALF 

OF 5000 AMERICAN AND CANADIAN MEMBERS WE 
GREET OUR ENGLIS MEMBERS DAVID HYSLOP, 
ANDREW KENHYOUN, MICHAEL KIN-BEER, TERRY 
WATERS PAUL WARD AND ANDREA SAKS GA 


WE NOW PLAL THBN PEOPLE WE NOW PLAN THAT MR 
RICHARDSON AND MR RAMSBOTHAM OF ENGLAND 
CONVERSE BY VOICE MR RAMSBOTHAM PREFERS 
THAT I TYPE HERE HIS WARM GRETINGS TO AMBAS- 
ADOR RICHARDSON AND I AD THAT THE MANY 
PEOPLE HERE SHARE HIS MESSAGE GA WARMEST 


GOOD WISHESTO SIR PETER AND SECRETARY WEIN- 
BERGER FROM THE 


AMBASADOR HERE GA SIR PE 

SIR PETTER WISHES TO KNOW HOW THE FISHING IS 
ON HIS PART OF THE RIVER GA 

FINE HE HAS ENJOYED IT VERY MUCH AND I SUSPECT 
HELLO THIS IS ROBERT WEITBRECHT HERE AT THE THAT 


EHOW eae WE DOING SEE ES TER THIS CAL IS OVER HE WILL CLAIM THE LARGEST 


It wasn’t the first transatlanite telephone call or the first 
overseas TTY call and the contents were hardly world shaking, 
but a TTY call placed in mid-May 1975 introduced the wonders 
of telephone communication for the deaf to high-level statesman 
in Great Britain and the United States while revealing them as 
typical down-to-earth people impressed by the device but half 
afraid to try it out themselves . . . even with just two fingers. 
Here, complete with all the typos and repetitions so dear to the 
hearts of the TTY fraternity is the “‘historic’’ conversation: 


GOOD MORNING THIS IS THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA CALLING REAT BRITTAIN GA GOOD AFTER- 
NOON THIS IS LONDON SENDING WARMEST GR GREET- 
INGS TO OUR FRIENDS IN THE UNITED STATES GA IS 
THIS MR AHSLEY 


YES TOGETHER WITH A DISTINGUISHES GROUP OF 
PEOPLE LED BY 


YOUR AMBASADOR G I AM ANXIOUS FOR YOU TO 
METT MEET THE GENTLEMAN WHO DEVELOPED THE 
MODEM BY WHICH THIS HISTORIC EVENT IS POSIBLE 
DR ROBERT WEITBRECHT HOLD A SECOND 


FINE AND CONGRATULATIONS ON THIS SYMBOL OF 
PROGRES FOR DEAF PEOPLE WHICH HAS GIVEN VAST 
ENCOURAGEMENT TO EVERYONE HERE GA 


I AM SO VERY HAPPY AND DEEPLY HONORED TO BE 
OF SERVICE. AND IT IS A GREAT PLEASURE TO HAVE 
MET YOU OVER THE TELEPHONE, MR. ASHLEY. LET 
US CHANGE OVER TO ANOTHER DEVICE. HOLD. 


fh 
DO YOU REA 
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FISH IN BRITAIN HAS BEEN COAUGHT BTY THE AMER- 
ICAN EMBASYGA 


WE HAVE ENJOYED TALKING TO YOU AND WISH YOU 
GOD SPED GA ORSKSK 

THANK YOU VERY MUCH INDED AND OUR WARMEST 
THANKS FROM AMBASSADO 

RI THE SECRETARY SEND HIS WARM GOOD WISHES 
TO MRS CASTLE AND HOPES THAT SHE HAS A PLEA- 
SANT JOUNREY GA OR SK 

SKSKSKSGOOD BYE FROM ALL OF US SKSKSK 
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For Adults Only... 


What's Happening In Continuing Educati on 


By DR. ELAINE COSTELLO 
The Center for Continuing Education, Gallaudet College 


Training Opportunities For Deaf 
and Hearing Impaired Employees 


New impetus was added to the Federal 
government’s. selective placement pro- 
grams for employment of handicapped in- 
dividuals with the passage of the Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1973. Section 501 of the Act 
provides for affirmative action by the 
executive branch of the Federal govern- 
ment with regard to hiring, placement and 
advancement of handicapped individuals. 
This means the development of a positive 
program committed to the recruitment, 
the careful matching of a handicapped per- 
son’s skills with the duties of a job and 
the opportunity for training on new work 
tasks in order to increase performance on 
the job or be promoted to a new job. 


The majority of handicapped employees 
can participate in regular training courses 
with little or no modification needed, but 
what about the hearing impaired or deaf 
government employees where communica- 
tion is an obstacle? In response to train- 
ing needs of the deaf employees, the Civil 
Service Commission’s Automated Data 
Processing Center developed a new course 
titled, ‘‘Introduction to Computer Systems 
Analysis and Design,’ which was _ con- 
ducted September 9-13, 1974, at the training 
center in Washington, D.C. This was the 
first formal training course to be offered 
on a nationwide basis to a specific group 
of handicapped Federal employees. The 
response by Federal agencies to this 
course was overwhelming. Before the 
deadline was reached, 45 qualified par- 
ticipants from 18 different Federal agen- 
cies nationwide had been nominated. In 
order to properly respond to the demand, 
arrangements were made to conduct si- 
multaneously two separate classes. For 
the purpose of communication, interpre- 
ters were used in conjunction with video- 
graphs, films, written materials and a tour 
of a keypunch shop, an EAM shop and a 
computer installation. 


Prior to the start of the course, each 
nominee received reading material to 
study before coming to the class. The 
professional Automated Data Processing 
instructors used certified sign language 
interpreters from Gallaudet College for 
total participation by the audience. The 
course was well-received by the deaf par- 
ticipants and they rated it high on both 
content and delivery. 

This initial step opened new training op- 
portunities within the Federal government 
for its deaf employees. Additional courses 
in the area of computer science have been 
offered and with the assistance of the 
Center for Continuing Education at Gallau- 
det College, new courses for deaf Federal 
employees are being identified. 
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The Commission’s Bureau of Training 
and the Center for Continuing Education 
realize that special course sessions are 
just one way to provide training for deaf 
individuals. The Commission has estab- 
lished the policy to provide an interpreter 
for any training course it conducts in 
which five or more deaf and/or hearing 
impaired government employees are en- 
rolled. Also, Federal agencies can pay 
for the services of an interpreter for a 
deaf person attending courses covered by 
the Training Act. 


The Commission’s Bureau of Training 
offers a wide variety of classes to em- 
ployees of Federal, state and local govern- 
ments. If you are a government employee 
you are eligible for nomination by your 
government employer to attend either the 
special courses developed for deaf or hear- 
ing impaired individuals or regular 
courses with the assistance of a sign lan- 
guage interpreter. The various courses 
have different requirements for entry and 
these requirements are listed on the course 
announcements. All government em- 
ployees are eligible for nomination by their 
agencies for courses that will either teach 
them a new job skill or make them more 
efficient and productive in their current 
job. The employer pays for the cost of 
the training. Participation in a training 
course does not mean an automatic pro- 
motion, but it can make you a more valu- 
able employee. 


For more information regarding par- 
ticipation in the Commission’s Bureau of 
Training courses, you should talk with 
your immediate supervisor, your agency’s 
Coordinator for Selective Placement Pro- 
grams for the Handicapped and/or write 
or call one of the following persons: 


Dr. Costello 


Herman McDaniel 

Automated Data Processing Center 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 
1900 E Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20415 

Phone: (202) 632-5650 

Anice Nelson 

Selective Placement Program 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 
1900 E Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20415 

Phone: (202) 632-5687 


Jack Smith To Leave NTID 
For WHC Directorship 

Jack F. Smith, assistant dean for Edu- 
cation Extension at the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf (NTID) at Roches- 
ter Institute of Technology (RIT), Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has been appointed by the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare (HEW) to the position of execu- 
tive director of the White House Confer- 
ence on Handicapped Individuals. 

The national conference, scheduled for 
December 1976, will be preceded by a 
series of state conferences on the hand- 
icapped. The White House conference will 
provide suggestions for administrative 
legislative action on behalf of all hand- 
icapped individuals; provide national in- 
put on all handicaps from birth through 
old age; and investigate and gather in- 
formation for both consumers and experts 
in the field of disabilities. 

Smith, a native of suburban Philadel- 
phia, Pa., will report directly to Stanley B. 
Thomas, Jr., assistant secretary for Hu- 
man Development in the office of the 
Secretary of HEW. The legislation for 
the White House conference was initiated 
and approved by the United States Senate. 


COUNSELOR EDUCATION POSITION 


Gallaudet College, the world’s only liberal arts college for the 
deaf, announces a faculty position available in the Department of 
Counseling. This institution is an Equal Opportunity Employer 


The position is available January 1, 1976. 


Master’s degree in 


counseling, rehabilitation or psychology, with work towards doc- 
torate is preferred. At least three years of counseling experience 
with deaf people is required. College teaching experience (prefer- 


red). 


Should possess the ability to work with professionals with- 
in and outside the college community. 


Skilled in manual com- 


munication required. Duties include practicum supervision, teach- 
ing of introductory courses in counseling with deaf people and 
teaching American Sign Language classes. 


Salary and rank dependent upon qualifications. 
pointment with possibility of summer employment. 
application is November 1, 1975. 


Nine-month ap- 
Deadline for 


Apply to: Robert C. Mehan, Jr., Chairperson, Department of Coun- 
seling, Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, N.E., Washington, D.C. 


20002. 
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Milwaukee’s Henry Jankiewicz 
ICDA ‘Man Of The Year’ 


At the annual convention of the Inter- 
national Catholic Deaf Association (ICDA) 
held at the Flagship Rochester Hotel in 
Rochester, New York, July 7-12, 1975. Mr. 
Henry Jankiewicz of Milwaukee’s Chapter 
7, was publicily named ICDA’s ‘‘Man of 
the Year’ for 1975. Ironically, Henry’s 
brother-in-law, Oscar Meyer, who passed 
away last October 18, was last year’s 
recipient of this same award. 

Like Oscar, Henry has been a loyal, 
hard working supporter of the ICDA. He 
was an active member of the Ephpheta 
Sodality of Saint John the Baptist and of 
ICDA’s Chapter 7 for more than 25 years. 
Henry held several local offices such as 
president, vice president, trustee and 
chairman of the law committee. Henry 
served as general chairman of the ICDA 
national convention when it was held in 
Milwaukee in 1956. He served as Chap- 
ter 7’s delegate to the first ICDA Midwest 
Conference in Chicago in 1966 and was 
chairman of the second Midwest Confer- 
ence when it was held in Milwaukee the 
following year. He was Chapter 7’s dele- 
gate to ICAD’s national convention in St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Henry has been chairman of many 


Henry Jankiewicz 


committees, picnics and parties held by 
Chapter 7. An active alumnus of St. 
John’s School for the Deaf in Milwaukee, 
he is the current vice president of the 
St. John’s Alumni Association. He has 
headed two fund raising drives which 
brought in a total of $25,000 for the school. 

Henry and his wife, Viola, are the proud 
parents of three children. Their only 
daughter is a nun. 


A Runaway Bestseller... 
The NAD‘s 


A Basic Course In 
Manual Communication 


$5.20 Per Copy 


Send orders and remittances to: 
National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


(Both plus 50c for postage and handling.) 
Order from: 
National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue, 
Silver Spring, Md. 20910 


the D.E.A.F. productions presents... 


» 
GS 


DEAF 


alphabet 


COLORING BOOK 


ESPECIALLY for PRE-SCHOOL KIDS 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 
DEAF AMERICAN READERS 


you save 


regularly 3.10 
wow 2 


*COLORING BOOK NOME iia: sya ee Soavare a 
«meprtationaL Book for all 3 books 
*SPELLING BOOK AddreSS.eceeee 
(Special prices to Schools, Churches ; 
and other associations/organizations CltYsseees 
of and for the Deaf.) Write us. 
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postage & handling 


D.H.A.F. 


75¢ Enclosed is $ 
combination 


* . sf Us . 
including : 


Canada only. 


send check or 
PRODUCTIONS 
The Woodner--Suite AG-66 
3636 16th Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


money order to: 


20010 


(check or money order) for 


combination(s) of each COLORING, SPELLING 
& MEDITATIONAL book( 
(Service limited to the U.S. and 


s) which shall be mailed 


gee oA RO Ewa CO Re eee eS CEE woe 
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By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


DO WE LOOK DEAF? 


In a private school for the deaf in New 
York which I had the privilege of operat- 
ing for several years, it was customary 
to hang pictures on the wall of all who 
attended the school. A visitor offered the 
remark, “Ah! Isn’t it too bad? They 
look so deaf.’ This remark has always 
riled me a little. The lady was asked to 
look over all the pictures on the walls, 
and then to point out one that, to her, 
represented a typically ‘‘deaf’’ face. Af- 
ter a careful study she pointed to one 
and said, ‘‘Well, certainly that one looks 
deaf.” To my joy and amazement this 
happened to be a picture of a hearing 
teacher.—Dr. L. M. Elstad, in the Minne- 
sota Companion (1941). 

ok ed 


From Sparks of Laughter by Stewart 
Anderson: 

Once in the old country an Irishman 
informed his confessor that he had killed 
two policemen. He waited a moment and 
as no comment was made, he repeated 
the information in a louder tone. Still 
there was no remark on the part of 
the priest, so he raised his voice a little 
higher and asked, ‘‘Are ye deaf, Fa- 
ther?’’ “I am not,” came the answer, 
“T’m waiting for you to stop talking 
politics and start confessing your sins.”’ 

Eo % % 


The butter was stronger than usual 


(hat morning. Age had increased its 
power. The Silent Man stuck his knife 
in it, and threw a pale mess against 


the wall where it clung tenaciously, and 
glowered at the boarders. The landlady 
entered the room. ‘‘Who threw the butter 
against the wall?’”’ she demanded. The 
boarders said nothing, the Silent Man, 
who always paid in advance, being 
particularly quiet. ‘“‘Why don’t you an- 
swer?’’ she demanded. All eyes were 
turned on the Silent Man as he cleared 
his throat and spoke! ‘‘Madam,”’ he said, 
“the butter should be able to speak for 
itself.”’ — 1226 Jokes, P. W. Kearney 
3 a 


Mr. and Mrs. Berg began taking sign 
language lessons. ‘‘What are you doing 
that for?’ a friend asked. 

“We just adopted a deaf baby,” Mrs. 
Berg replied. ‘“‘We want to know what 
he’s saying as soon as he learns to talk 
with hands.’’—Your Scribe Writer 

* * * 

A young girl sat next to a distinguished 
bishop at a church dinner. She was 
somewhat modest and diffident and was 
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rather awed by the bishop’s presence. For 
some time she hesitated to speak to him, 
waiting for what she considered a favor- 
able opportunity. Finally, seeing some 
bananas passed she turned to him and 
said, ‘I beg your pardon, but are you 
fond of bananas?” 

The bishop was slightly deaf, and lean- 
ing forward, asked: ‘‘What did you say?” 
“T said,’ repeated the young lady, blush- 
ing, “Are you fond of bananas?”’ 

The bishop thought a moment, and then 
said, “If you want my honest opinion, I 
have always preferred the old-fashioned 
nightshirt.’’—The World’s Best Jokes, by 
Copeland 


Teacher: Now Dick, how many fingers 
do you have? 

Boy: Ten. 

Teacher: If you lost four of them in 


an accident, what would you have? 
Boy: No sign language lessons—Your 
Scribe Writer 


* 


Thomas Alva Edison, a famous inventor, 
himself told the following story how he 
was shot at as a supposed thief: 

“One day I carried a parcel—which was 
heavy enough to put on a truck—to the 
telegraph office, arriving there just in 
time to report. At three a.m. I was free 
and shouldering my package. I went down 
the dark street at a pretty lively pace, 
for I was also anxious to get rid of my 
burden, but I was more desirous to start 
in reading the books as soon as possible. 

“Presently I heard a pistol shot behind 
me and something whizzed past my ear, 
nearly grazing it, in fact. As I turned a 
breathless policeman came up and _ or- 
dered me in tones I didn’t fail to hear 
that time to drop my parcel. Evidently 
hurrying along the dark alleyway with 
my bundle, I did look rather a suspicious 
character, and the policeman had con- 
cluded that I was decamping with prop- 
erty not my own. I stopped and opened 
my package of books. The policeman 
looked disgusted. ‘‘Why didn’t you halt 
when I told you to?”’ He apologized after- 
wards when I explained to him that it 
was owing to my deafness that I didn’t 
obey his commands.’’—Modern Biography. 

* * #& 

An elderly man, hard of hearing, went 
to the doctor. 

‘Do you smoke?” 

MY OS." 

‘“Much?”’ 

“Sure, all the time.” 

“Drink?” 


“Yes, just about anything at all, too.” 

“What about late hours? And girls. 
Do you chase ’em?”’ 

“Sure thing; I live it up whenever 
I get the chance.” 

“Well, you’ll have to cut out all that.” 

“Just to hear better? No thanks.’’— 
The Modern Handbook of Humor. 


oh % 


The mother was trying to find a good 
boarding house for her son who was en- 
tering university. She located a surpris- 
ingly nice room and inquired the rent. 
“Tm willing to let this room at half 
rates,’’ explained the landlady, “‘because 
there’s a woman next door who plays 
the piano almost constantly.’’ ‘Oh, that 
won’t bother my son,” replied the lady, 
“he’s rather deaf.’ ‘In that case,’’ said 
the landlady, ‘‘t must have my _ full 
prices.”,-—Modern Handbook of Humor. 


Bo 


In this ‘‘enlightened’’ age there are 
many people who have false ideas about 
the deaf or pretend to have. Not long ago 
an apparently well-educated man (his 
letter is a proof of education) asked for 
a sample of the Catholic Deaf Mute say- 
ing he had a sister who was a deaf mute. 
He added: “I should like to know what 
the paper is like, whether it is type print 
or in the finger language.”’ 

This is on a par with the statement 
made not long ago by a teacher who did 
not like the sign language and who said 
that the sign language was an invention 
of a French priest and that all the deaf 
who used it thought in French.—Catholic 
Deaf-Mute (April 1943) 


What do you mean by your boy friend 
that I was deaf and dumb? 

I didn’t say deaf.—Thesaurus _ of 
Humor, Mildred Meirs, Jack Knapp 


NAMES DON’T HURT 


Two inmates of a deaf and dumb in- 
stitution had an argument. When the 
official in charge came around to smooth 
things out, one of the mutes was stand- 
ing with his back to the other, laughing 
uproariously. Said the official talking 
with his fingers: ‘‘What’s the joke? Why 
is Bartlet looking so angry?’ “‘Oh,”’ sig- 
naled the mute happily, “he wants to 
swear at me and I won't look!’’—The 
Speaker’s Handbook of Humor, Maxwell 
Droke. 


* oe om 


A man driving along a country road 
saw the roof of a farmhouse ablaze. He 
gesticulated and called the farmer’s wife, 
who was standing clamly in the doorway. 
“Hey, your house is afire!’’ ‘‘What?” 
“T say your house is afire!”’ 

“What did you say? I’m a leetle deaf.” 

‘“Your house is afire!’’ he yelled at the 
top of his lungs. 

“Ts that all?” 

“It’s all I can think of just now.’’—The 
Treasury of Modern Humor, Martha Lup- 
ton 
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Editorial Note: This poem was written in appreciation of the dedicated services 
of Mrs. Mary Lou Bingham of Talladega, Alabama. Ms. Bingham, a holder of the 
Comprehensive and Legal Skills Certificate with the Registry of Interpreters of the 
Deaf, has served the state of Alabama in that capacity for over 45 years. At present 
she is president of the Alabama State Registry of Interpreters of the Deaf and is chair- 
man of the Evaluation Team in that state. She is employed as instructor for limited 
verbal Vocational Rehabilitation clients in the Training Center at Talladega. 


THE INTERPRETERS 


By Doris Isbell McDonald 
Oh Lord, this day, help me convey 


To every silent ear. 

Each word, each sigh, each laugh, each cry, 
To eyes which at me peer. 

Help me to be a help in need 

And not to interfere. 

That I may bridge the fettered gap 

For those who cannot hear. 


Help me forget the petty hurts 
That’s left my back all scarred 
From some misunderstanding 
That left my soul a-jarred. 


Help me to love and understand 
The unique role I play. 

Relaying every message 

To my deaf friends day by day. 
Help me to face each bright new day 
With challenge near at hand 

And not look back to bygone days 
To minute underhands 


And help me too, not to forget 
The ones who gave me birth 
For they were too a unique breed 
A-deafened on this earth. 


Help me to fold my hands in prayer 
And say to God above, 

“You gave this gift of sign to me 

By your divining love.”’ 

So with Your help at close of day 
When all my work is done. 

With hands a folded ’cross my breast 
’Twill be a good race run. 

And when at last my hands at rest 
Beneath the trodden sod. 

Each one will say, without delay, 
“Those hands, they signed of God.” 


About the author: 


Doris Isbell McDonald is the interpreter tutor and instructor in manual communica- 
tions in the Deaf Education Program at Floyd Junior College, Rome, Georgia. 
Registry of Interpreters of the Deaf, she has been interpreting for the deaf professionally for 21 years. 


A CSC holder with the 
Doris 


is the daughter of deaf parents, Carl Isbell deceased of Nettleton, Mississippi, and Mrs. Florence Massengale 


Isbell of the Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson. 


Ms. McDonald is married to Rev. Billy McDonald 


(who is also deaf) minister to the deaf at the Cave Spring Baptist Church, Cave Spring, Georgia. She has 
six children, two of whom are adopted, with the oldest being deaf and a student at Gallaudet College. (Ms, 
McDonald has one brother who is supervisor of counselors of the deaf with the Vocational Rehabilitation 


Department in the State of Mississippi.) 


Letters to the Editor | 


Dear Editor: 

Much has recently been written about 
Costa Rica and the many American Pen- 
sionados (retirees) who have settled there. 
Had it not been for a bout with breast 
cancer, we would already be among them. 

Since I last wrote you, because of the 
excellent medical facilities in Costa Rica, 
I have been given the okay to start plans 
for our move to Guanacaste Province, 
near Liberia City. 

We will soon be building our home in 
Ranchos Maricosta, where we will have 
a few cattle for the freezer, horses for our 
two children, a garden and fruit and nut 
trees. It is a long-awaited dream—and we 
can hardly wait! 
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Cost of living is still so low and taxes 
there so nearly nonexistent, we can live 
comfortably on my husband’s modest 
Navy retirement pay. We can hunt in the 
nearby mountains, fish in the Pacific and, 
if we ever tire of that, we can play golf 
and tennis, or just laze around in the 
sun (as we used to do in now many- 
times-more-expensive Hawaii). 


We really are very excited about this. 
So much so, in fact, that if any readers 
would like more information about this 
beautiful, amazing little country and its 
Retirement Law, they can write me. I 
will be happy to share what I know with 
them. 


Mrs. Lewis M. Bird 
7000 South Dent Road 
Hixson, Tennessee 37343 


Doris Isbell McDonald 


Dear Editor: 


In the June issue of THE DEAF AMER- 
ICAN, you ask: ‘‘Does anybody have 
enough information on the trends to assess 
the future opportunities for the deaf in the 
Postal Service?”’ 


IT don’t know if I have enough informa- 
tion, but I may have some. We have had 
good luck here in Phoenix since November 
1972 when the Phoenix Main Post Office 
“swept”? 23 deaf men and women into 
service all on the same day. We have 
been biting our nails ever since to see if 
any other employer in the country could 
top that. About four or five of the original 
group have since left the Service to pursue 
other interests, which means about 80% of 
the original group is still on the job. 
And they should be since their salaries 
have increased 45% in three years! 

The opportunities for advancement are 
excellent provided the deaf workers real- 
ize there is always a price for advance- 
ment in terms of initiative, motivation and 
effort. And that takes everything but good 
ears. 

A few weeks ago, some 30 more deaf 
men and women took the entrance exam- 
inations after attending ‘‘special classes”’ 
under the supervision of the Arizona De- 
partment of Economic Security. I under- 
stand that 12 of the 30 achieved a grade 
high enough to provide a good chance 
for employment, hopefully this year, after 
they pass through a relatively short period 
of training in the latest technology on how 
to get a letter from Phoenix to Indianap- 
olis. 

As an optimist, I have to think the 
trends in Postal Service employment for 
deaf people are good, but there might be 
some problems for certain cities that ap- 
parently haven’t found someone with 
enough skill at negotiation or a _ foot 
strong enough to kick the door open when 
all else fails. 


John R. Seidel 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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Dear Editor: 

The Iowa Association of the Deaf con- 
vention just experienced a _ record-break- 
ing, fantastic event, going down in history 
as the best. 


Part of the credit goes to advertising 
in national publications, such as THE 
DEAF AMERICAN. Many out-of-state 
people came to the convention, visiting 
Iowans for the first time in many years. 


Other state associations should take note 
that this means of publicity is very effec- 
tive, worthwhile and economical. They 
should follow suit. 

Thank you for allowing us to advertise. 

Joseph B. Myklebust 
Convention Chairman 

and IAD President 

P.O. Box 1561 

Council Bluffs, Iowa 51501 


Dear Editor: 

1... (Church) 
Horse? 

I know not how others may feel, but I 
personally would find it helpful to have 
the Church Directory arranged by state 
and city rather than by (divisive) deno- 
mination. I use the directory to find a 
church to go to when I’m in a certain area 
—not to find out what area to go to find 
a certain type of church. 

I travel a lot and like to gather with 
religious people regardless of their specific 
beliefs or form of worship. I believe peo- 
ple need the freedom to worship in dif- 
ferent ways, but let’s emphasize our unity, 
not our religious differences. 

2. New Signs (of Life)! 

I’m disturbed by the frequency with 
which I run into admonitions against the 
creation of new signs. I am more disturb- 
ed when it is implied that people who 
were not born deaf are somehow less 
qualified (because of that fact) to even 
speak with authority about sign language. 


I certainly agree that hearing people 
have no business telling deaf people how 
they should communicate; nobody has 
right to tell anybody how to communicate. 
But languages (including all forms of 
sign language) are a constantly changing 
phenomenon (unless of course they are 
dead) and it is my belief that if more 
people would truly strive to improve the 
languages they use, there would be fewer 
misunderstandings in this world. 


I have great hope for sign language in 
particular to help in this regard. It is so 
beautiful and frequently so much more 
exact that these wordy sentences I am 
penning. I hope someday that everyone 
will learn to sign as naturally as the deaf 
do and that sign language will become 
the primary mode of communication on 
an international level. 


I sincerely believe that we can help 
speed that day if we all try hard to im- 
prove communication between people by 
using our present words and signs care- 
fully and thoughtfully to express richly our 
thoughts and feelings as accurately as pos- 
sible and by trying (without trembling) 
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new ways to express the truth as we see 
it. It is important also to share frequently 
with others the specific experiences in 
our lives that give meaning to the words 
and signs we use—since words and signs 
are meaningless and empty unless they 
are solidly attached to concrete experi- 
ences. 

3. S.E.W. What I Mean? 

The name ‘Signing Exact English’’ 
makes me uncomfortable. English is so 
chockfull of ambiguities (ike ‘‘chock’’) 
and radical changes in the meaning of a 
single word by merely changing inflection, 
emphasis, tone of voice, or word juxta- 
position (like ‘‘radical’’)! How can it be 
called ‘‘exact’’? In fact ‘“‘exact’’ is a very 
good example of what I am referring to. 
So how about changing it to “Signing 
English Words’ (S.E.W.) or ‘‘Signing 
English Without Inflect or Tone’ (S.E.W. 
td We ees 

4. Believe It or Not! 

I’m so happy I began subscribing to your 
fine magazine a little over a year ago! 

Rex Barger 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 


I am a hearing amateur radio operator 
who would like to get in touch with deaf 
amateurs. I was talking with a deaf man 
recently who expressed an interest in 
amateur radio. He asked if I knew 
whether he could get a license or not. 
I told him I had read about deaf ‘“‘hams’’ 
as amateur radio operators are called, 
but I didn’t know if they received their 
licenses before or after they became deaf. 
Technically the law requires prospective 
“hams” take a test on Morse code which 
is given auditorily. I have heard that this 
requirement has on occasion been relaxed 
to allow deaf people to take the code test 
tactilely, that is by touching the speaker 
cone, but I haven’t been able to confirm 
this. 


If any of DA’s readers are ‘“‘hams’’ or 
know of deaf amateur radio operators I 
would appreciate it if they would write to 
me. I would like to know about their ex- 
periences as amateurs, how they got in- 
terested, any problems they had getting 
licensed and whether they use modes 
other than code such as amateur TV or 
radio teletype. 

I favor the philosophy of total com- 
munication, and since amateur radio is a 
hobby centered on communicating, I would 
like to see it made more available to deaf 


people. If any of DA’s readers can help 

it would be greatly appreciated. Thanks. 
Jerry Lane 
WN9NPC 


922 Suburban Apts. 
DeKalb, Ill. 60115 


Future NAD Conventions 
1976—Houston, Texas 
1978—Rochester, N. Y. 
1980—Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dr. Schein Gets Samuelson Award 


On September 26, Dr. Jerome D. Schein 
received the Samuelson Award from the 
New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. The Samuelson Award accords rec- 
ognition for ‘“‘Counseling, Psychology and 
Social Service Rehabilitation.’’ Dr. Schein 
is professor of Deafness Rehabilitation at 
New York University and Director of the 
Deafness Research & Training Center. 
Since 1960, he has researched the social 
and psychological consequences of severe 
hearing impairment. He edited THE 
DEAF POPULATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES—a report of the first nationwide 
study of deafness in 40 years. In August 
1975, Dr. Schein was presented with the 
International Solidarity Medal by the 
World Federation of the Deaf. 


The New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing, which bestows the Samuelson 
Award is the oldest voluntary hearing and 
speech agency in the United States. 
Founded in 1910, the League offers hearing 
impaired persons of all ages a wide range 
of audiological, educational, otological, 
psychological and social services. 


National Theatre Of The Deaf 
Fall Tour 


The National Theatre of the Deaf’s new 
production, PARADE, is a farcical exam- 
ination of the American scene, past, pres- 
ent and future, through a series of par- 
ades, rallies, encampments and demon- 
strations which explore and illuminate the 
complexities and absurdities of cultural 


and political differences. 
Nov. 


1—New Ulm, Minn., Lutheran Coll. 
3—Mpls., Minn., Children Theatre Co. 
5—Grand Forks, N.D., Univ. Art Gallery 
Univ. Art Gallery, Grand Forks, N.D. 
#8138 
6—Minot, N.D., Minot State Coll. 
7—Dickenson, N.D., Dickenson St. Coll. 
8—Rapid City, S.D., Dahle Fine Arts Ctr. 
10-15—Denver, Colo., Bonfils Theatre 
16—Wichita, Kansas, Wichita State Univ. 
17—Tulsa, Okla., Roberts Univ. 
18—Little Rock, Ark., Univ. of Ark. 
19—Mesquite, Texas, Eastfield Coll. 


20—Commence, Texas, E. Texas St. 


Univ. 
21—San Marcos, Texas, S.W. Texas St. 
Univ. 
Dec. 30-Jan. 4—Washington, D.C., Arena 
Stadium. 


OR 
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HAZARDS of Deafness 


By ROY K. 


304. You answer your door at 8:00 on 
a Saturday morning to find a ‘“‘deaf’’ per- 
son distributing pencils and cards with the 
manual alphabet and ‘“‘important fact’’ 
about deafness. Somehow you manage to 
control yourself in spite of his put-on look 
of helplessness. He rudely thrusts his in- 
troductory speech at you which you know 
is a request for money. After taking a 
deep breath you politely sign to him that 
you are sorry, but you cannot afford to 
contribute at this time. Before you shut 
the door in his face you can’t help won- 
der whether this person squirms uncom- 
fortably as you sign because he has had 
only oral training or because he is a 
hearing person with even less pride then a 
deaf beggar. 

305. You vow to train conscientiously 
your new puppy and save your new living 
room rug. Besides putting him out fre- 
quently. you put down newspapers in the 
kitchen and rub his nose in his mistakes 
as you gently but firmly spank his rear 
end. Soon he can go all day without mak- 
ing a mess as long as you see him when 
he waits at the front door to go out. Too 
bad you can’t hear him whinning to go 
out when you are in another room. 

306. Peddlers work over your bar, your 
bowling alley, your town. Your head 
hangs low a long time thereafter as 
you make your rounds in your community. 

307. One night you go out to dinner. 
You arrive at your destination. You turn 
off your car lights and get out of the car. 
You notice the brake lights still on. You 
check your car lights again. You check 
all doors but your brake light remains on. 
Then you discover that your car motor is 
still running and you forgot to turn off 
the ignition. 


308. You are in a play. You give a 
beautiful performance which is interpreted 
orally but you never know how great you 
sounded to the audience. 

309. You talk to another hard of hear- 
ing guy on the phone. You have to repeat 
and ask for repetitions so many times that 
it sounds like both of you are just learning 
how to hear and talk. 

310. You talk on the phone for yourself. 
An interpreter listens and interprets for 
you from another phone. Later you meet 
the person who you talked with and he 
won't believe that you are deaf because 
you talked so well and replied so quickly. 

311. You make a TTY call. After- 
wards you take off your conversation 
paper and throw it in the wastebasket. 
Someone picks it up and ‘“‘eavesdrops’”’ on 
you even though you talked hours ago. 
With their paper they could cause another 
‘‘Watergate’”’ if they chose to. 

312. There is laughter in the room, 
laughter in the air, laughter all around 
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HOLCOMB 


you and you hear it not but you see some 
of it and this makes your heart glad. 


3138. Your hearing friend whistles ‘“‘Yan- 
kee Doodle Dandy.’’ You try to whistle 
the same and end up doing more blowing 
than whistling. Proves once and for all 
that those who called you a big windbag 
were right. 


314. You go up to your child’s room 
and find a houseful of kids hollering and 
playing cowboy and Indian. Your child 
let them in without your knowing it. 


315. You visit your next door neighbor. 
She is washing the dishes while listening 
to music. Afterwards she vacuums, dusts, 
makes beds and does a number of other 
things while listening to music. You go 
back home and do your chores without a 
single tune of music. 


316. Your cookie jar is always low. 
Your husband and children are always 
raiding it without your knowing. 


317. You talk to a friend. He has to go 
to music lessons. You talk to another 
friend. He has to go practice his piano 
lessons. You talk to a third friend. He 
has to go to a public-speaking class. You 
talk to a fourth friend. He has to go to 
the opera. You talk to a fifth friend, you 
excuse yourself to go and read your new 
DEAF AMERICAN. Just go to show you 
can’t lose them all. 


318. You are unaware that your car 
valves are acting up. When your car dies 
in the middle of nowhere, you act up, too. 


319. You and another deaf friend go to 
the University of Florida. You have no 
interpreter. Both of you take notes from 
a different hearing friend. After class 
you compare your notes and find them 
so different that it seems that you had 
been listening to two different professors. 


320. You think you have found the per- 
fect friend to take notes from in your col- 
lege class. He can fingerspell. He can 
sign. He can interpret. He can smile. 
But when classes get underway, you find 
he can’t write. 


321. You go to a mountain resort for 
your vacation. The birds sing. The 
squirrels eat their nuts. A brook twists 
and runs with its clear blue water. Chil- 
dren run and laugh. All these things 
have their sounds. For once you don’t 
mind being deaf since there is great 
beauty even without sound. 


322. Church bells ring as you walk to 
church. Church bells ring as you leave 
church. Church bells ring on many spe- 
cial occasions. Church bells ring for you 
and for me but only you hear them. 

323. You are walking to class. You 
do not hear the warning bell ringing and 
arrive late. Your teacher gets angry at 
you. You get angry at your watch be- 


cause it is running five minutes late and 
you paid $299.98 for it. 


324. You became deaf from spinal 
meningitis and have poor balance. You 
walk in a zig-zig manner, especially at 
night. One morning your landlady notes 
your footsteps in the snow and concludes 
you have been drinking. She won’t have 
drunks in her house so she asks you to 
move out. It takes a little explaining to 
convince her of your problem and that it 
is not drinking. 

325. Calls for boarding a plane are 
made. People with names from A to J 
are asked to board first. Your name 
starts with Z. The man at the boarding 
gate wonders what kind of trick you are 
trying to pull when you try to go in with 
the first group. 

326. Your plane lands. You sign up at 
a desk for a limousine to take you home. 
Then you nearly have a nervous break- 
down watching for a man at the desk to 
call your name to let you know when 
your car is ready. 


327. You are going to California. The 
plane runs into trouble and is detoured 
to Las Vegas. The plane lands and the 
passengers are let out for a two-hour or 
more wait. Boy, are you surprised to see 
how much ‘California’ has changed with 
all its slot machines, gambling tables and 
the like. ° 

328. You take a limousine to the air- 
port. When getting into the car you tell 
the driver the name of your airline. When 
approaching the airport, the driver asks 
the passengers again for the name of their 
airlines. You fail to get the message and 
he passes your destination. Sorry, buddy, 
no trip for you this time. 


329. The stewardess passes out ear- 
phones with which to listen to the music. 
You are sure you paid for them in the 
price of your ticket so you take them. You 
put on your earphones and let everyone 
think you appreciate good music, too. 


330. You are on the plane and in the 
air. The stewardess comes down the aisle 
asking everyone something. You guess it 
must be cocktail time. When she gets to 
you, she asks something. You say ‘‘Man- 
hattan.’’ She shakes her head and repeats 
her question—Chicago or California? 


331. You are on a plane. The stew- 
ardesses are explaining about floatation 
seats, oxygen masks, ete. You under- 
stand nothing but you smile. You have 
an ace up your sleeve. You can read the 
manual and this is one time you don’t 
lose out on things. 


332. You purchase a plane ticket. You 
are asked if you want the smoking or no 
smoking section. You are asked if you 
want to sit by the aisle or the window. 
You are asked if your name is Mr. So & 
So. You think you have it made once 
you leave the counter. Then at the board- 
ing section they announce for smokers to 
board the plane first and you try to go in 
with them although smoking makes you 
sick and you signed up for the nonsmok- 
ing section. 
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333. You have an I. Q. of over one 
hundred. Partially because of your deaf- 
ness you have emotional and psychological 
problems and end up in a mental hospital. 
There no one can communicate with you 
and your problems become worse than 
ever until they start conditioning you and 
then you are practically nothing although 
you still could have an I. Q. over one 
hundred. 


334. You are on vacation. You leave 
loved ones at home. You worry about 
them. You cannot call them so you worry 
more about them. Your vacation is half 
spoiled by not being able to be reassured 
that all is well at home. 


335. The ice cream truck comes. The 
music plays. The children run out. They 
buy ice cream. All of the children are 
happy except you who did not hear the ice 
cream truck come. 


336. Study after study shows that the 
deaf are good drivers but just try to tell 
this to some insurance companies. With 
their ignorance they can make you feel 
like you couldn’t drive even a toy car. 


337. You are sitting with a blind man 
on a plane. Your speech is unintelligible. 
What do you do? 


338. You can’t hear talk around you, 
above you, to the left of you, to the right 
of you, behind you, or in front of you 
for that matter. 


339. You visit a class in a school for 
the deaf. You try to communicate with 
the children. The teacher scolds you and 
says. ‘‘We are oral. We are oral. We 
don’t use sign language here.’ You try 
again to communicate with the children 
and ask them something orally other than 
how old are they or what is their name. 
You get little or no response. You leave 
the room knowing the teacher is oral but 
having grave doubts about the children in 
more ways than one. 


340. You take a shower. You lock the 
door. The water runs hot and cold and 
you are puzzled. You open the door and 
find someone has been trying to get your 
attention for a long time. The only way 
they could do this was to turn the hot 
water faucet on and off in the other parts 
of the house and hope that you would come 
out of the shower to check things. 


341. The weekend is coming up. You 
want a good night out on the town. You 
look in your paper for something excit- 
ing to do. Ail you can find is entertain- 
ment that is mostly music and for yor 
this is mostly nothing. So another dull 
weekend coming up. 


342. You write a love letter to your 
girlfriend. You write the words not as 
they will sound to her but as they will be 
read. Love in any form is beautiful, and 
who is to say that the words read are not 
even more beautiful than the words heard. 


343. You chew tobacco and you have a 
beautiful aim of spitting in the spitoon. 
Your proficient marksmanship is not re- 
warded with the sound of the spit hitting 
the spitton. However, who cares? 
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344. You are a child. You watch some 
children run. You watch some children 
jump rope. You watch some children 
slide. You join them. You do fine until 
the children change games. Then you 
have to watch all over again until you can 
figure out what is going on. 


345. You are in a restaurant eating 
with a hearing friend. You both are com- 
municating via sign language. Your 
hearing friend orders for both of you. 
Thereafter, the waitress looks at you with 
sympathetic eyes. You say something to 
her with perfectly good speech. Do you 
confuse her? She wonders who is deaf 
and who is hearing and why all the sign- 
ing? 


346. You apply for car insurance. You 
are turned down because of your deafness. 
You argue that you have been driving 
since Leif Erickson came to America and 
that the only time that you had any kind 
of an accident was once when you ran 
over two ladybugs. After much fuss you 
get your insurance. Some things just take 
a little fight. 


347. You are talking with a hearing 
person. While talking to you he looks in 
another direction. You look that way, too, 
and see nothing. You talk some more. 
The hearing person looks in another direc- 
tion, again. You look, too. Again, noth- 
ing. Then it dawns on you that hearing 
people sometimes look at other things be- 
sides the person they are talking to as 
they don’t have to read lips.—B. J. Dor- 
ish, Newark, Delaware. 


348. ‘Can you read lips?’ This is a 
question asked most deaf people many 
times over in a lifetime. This reminds 
me of a real-life experience told by the 
one and only Don Pettingill of Washing- 
ton, D.C. When Don lived in Idaho he 
had a butcher friend from whom he 
bought his meat. Don and his butcher 
friend always exchanged small, timely 
talk on such topics as the weather, family, 
meat. One day there was a crowd in the 
butcher shop and the butcher decided to 
show his customers how proficient his deaf 
friend was at lipreading. He said some- 
thing to Don and for the first time Don 
did not understand him. He repeated his 
statement to Don several times and still 
no luck. Finally the butcher had to give 
up. He wrote on a piece of paper what 
he was trying to say and this was ‘‘You 
are a very good lipreader.’’ In lipreading 
if you know the person and/or the subject 
you have a better chance of understand- 
ing. In the above case, Don didn’t know 
the subject and flopped badly. Customers 
must have hoped that their butcher knew 
his meat better than deafness. 


349. You go to a convention. You look 
for some friends. You ask the desk clerk 
for their room number and are told it is 
486. You move heaven and earth to find 
486 in a three-story building. At last you 
give up and return to the front desk. The 
clerk repeats 486. You ask hini to write 
the room number on paper since you can’t 
trust your lipreading. He writes down 


rooms 4 and 6. Then you discover the 
‘‘and’’ looks like an eight on the lips.— 
Mrs. Gertrude Galloway, Frederick, Mary- 
land. 


350. You visit your mother-in-law. She 
excuses herself to phone for a beauty ap- 
pointment; a grocery order to be de- 
livered; some flowers to be sent to a 
friend. After your visit you go home. 
You find some things that you must do. 
You drive to the beauty shop to make an 
appointment; you go to the grocery store 
to purchase groceries; you go to the 
florist to order flowers and all the while 
you think of your mother-in-law and her 
phone. 


351. You work in a factory. You have 
a break. You sit alone. At lunch you sit 
alone. For 50 years you are pretty much 
alone at work. When you retire and they 
give you a gold watch, you go out and 
celebrate alone. 


352. You live a long, lonely life with 
few, if any, real friends. After Gabriel 
blows his horn, you may be buried and 
long gone before few if anyone misses 
you. Then someone may have wished 
they had taken the time to have com- 
municated with you a little more; how- 
ever, don’t count on it. 


353. One day you have to make a phone 
call. You look for a person to make your 
call. You find the person. You have to 
wait until the person is ready or is able 
to do so. You complete your call. 


On another day you have to make an- 
other call. Again, you look for a person 
to make your call. You find the person. 
You have to wait until the person is ready 
or is able to make it. 


Still on another day you have to... and 
such is life with the phone. 
354. You get in your car. You fasten 


your seat belt. You start your motor. 
You release your brake. You look to the 
rear. You look to the right and then to 
the left. All is clear and you are all set 
to go. You step on the gas and turn your 
head to back out and there is no response 
from your car as it ‘‘died”’ right after 
starting. 

355. You go out. You forgot to bring 
pad and pencil with you. You feel like a 
hearing person who has lost his voice. 
And it will be your luck to have every- 
body wanting to talk with you and you 
won't be able to make sense as to what 
they are trying to say. 


Do you have the latest 


NAD PUBLICATION LIST? 


If not, write to the National Asso- 


ciation of the Deaf, 814 Thayer 
Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 
20910. 
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News From Che Plast... 


By BARRY STRASSLER 
A Remarkable Deaf Hunter Of The Canadian Wilds 


(Reprint from The Silent Worker—February 1907 issue) 


Although since birth he had never heard 
a sound or uttered a word, Hans Ferret 
is one of the best hunters and trappers 
in the Lake Mimmiska region, 275 miles 
due north of Sprucewood, Ontario, where 
he has lived for 32 years without seeing 
a larger settlement than a Hudson Bay 
Company’s trading post. 


Ferret is deaf and dumb, but enjoys 
perfect health and has been so successful 
financially that he expects soon to give up 
the woods and settle on a farm in some 
civilized community. Thirty years ago he 
lived in the Lake St. John district, and 
there met a young woman who undertook 
to teach him to read and write. While she 
was thus employed pupil and instructress 
fell in love and were married. The union 
resulted in one child, now a youth of 
eighteen, who makes yearly trips to Na- 
pegon for ammunition, traps, clothing and 
other necessaries in woodland life. 

The elder Ferret was seen recently by 
Judson Morse, a sportsman from Toronto, 
who later spent several days here. He 
gives an interesting account of the hunter, 
his methods of trapping and hunting and 
his aims and ambitions. 


“The family of three live in a neat log 
cabin of four rooms and are devoted ta 
each other,’ said Mr. Morse. “The 
mother and son speak exceptionally good 
English, but when they wish to converse 
with the father they use standard deaf 
and dumb signs. Apparently they are all 
happy and satisfied with their lot. They, 
however, hope move to some small village, 
where the son, Arthur may have the ad- 
vantage of public schools. At present he 
is taught by his mother, who is fairly well 
educated. 


A Remarkable Marksman 


‘“‘Ferret, I should say, is about 50 years 
old. He is erect, well-built and muscular 


and is the best student of animal life I 
ever saw. He is an expert in setting traps 
and can put a ball through the eye of a 
chickadee at 200 yards five times out of 
six. He does not know what the word 
excitement means, and to this he owes the 
fact that he is still alive, for many times 
he has been attacked by wild beasts. 
These have now and then taken him un- 
awares, as he could not hear them ap- 
proach. 


“T naturally supposed the hunter was 
forced to depend wholly upon his eyes to 
detect both game and warnings of danger, 
but in this I was mistaken. He told me 
through his son, who acted as interpreter, 
that he had developed a sense, which he 
declared was undefinable, but which 
hinges upon vibration. It appears that a 
result of being continually on the alert 
while in the forests the vibration caused 
by sounds reach his sensitive brain 
through the medium of nerves in the ear 
passages and warn him of danger. He 
‘feels’ a lynx cry, a bear howl, a gun 
explode, but the voice of his wife has no 
effect at all. 


“So acute has this sense become that 
Ferret is sometimes aware of the ap- 
proach of deer or moose as they crash 
through the timber. He is, therefore, in 
little danger from beasts who attack him 
openly and make a noise about it. His 
greatest peril lies in lynx, wildcats and 
fishers, which lie in wait for their prey 
along the branches of trees. In daylight 
Ferret can detect these where an ordinary 
hunter would miss them, but at night he is 
at their mercy unless his keen sense of 
smell gives him warning. 


Smelled Doughnuts Two Miles 


‘His wife is responsible for the story 
that her husband was once hunting two 
miles from camp when he smelled dough- 


WANTED--ADMINISTRATOR FOR HOME FOR THE AGED DEAF 


Four years of College required. 
Ability to communicate with the deaf desirable. 
Arrangements will be made to assist the applicant to secure 


an administrator’s license. 
Salary negotiable. 


House and Food furnished. 


Deaf or hearing impaired persons will also be considered. 


Reply to: 
Ben H. Medlin, Sr. 


Secretary, Board of Managers 


Ohio Home for Aged Deaf 


Westerville, Ohio 43081 
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nuts she was frying in a kettle over a 
bonfire. Being exceedingly fond of the 
cakes, he threw his gun over his shoul- 
der and headed for home. Another time 
the odor of baked potatoes reached him 
a mile distant. Ferret himself says his 
nose is almost as good as a_ hound’s, 
and that when the snow is on the ground 
or the leaves are wet, he can tell which 
way a deer is going by smelling of four 
or five tracks. He has been blindfolded 
to prove this and he has never failed. 
Although he has shot hundreds of bears, 
lynx, deer and other animals, Ferret, like 
other hunters in the district, relies for his 
supply of game on traps. He has scores 
of these set within a radius of six miles 
from his cabin, and derives a substantial 
income from the sale of furs, which every 
spring are taken to the most convenient 
post of the Hudson Bay Company or sold 
to collectors who make the round of the 
camps at given intervals. A large per- 
centage of the returns go for provisions 
and ammunition, but a little has been 
saved each year, and this fund will even- 
tually be used to buy a small farm. 


“T Jove the woods, but I realize that I 
can’t live here always,” this remarkable 
hunter told me, “‘so I am gradually mak- 
ing up my mind to settle down where my 
wife can see a neighbor now and then 
and my boy can go to school. Arthur 
knows a lot now,” he added proudly, ‘‘but 
I want him to know more than his mother 
and father, and of course, we can’t teach 
him more than we know.”’ 

Ferret bears several scars he _ re- 
ceived in encounters with vicious animals, 
and on several occasions had been laid 
up for a week at a time as result of un- 
fortunate adventures. One seam in his 
thigh gives eloquent proof of a_ battle 
waged 10 years ago with a wounded bear, 
and a patch of missing scalp is the trade 
mark of a lynx which dropped on him 
while he was setting a trap and covering 
it with burnt hickory wood. On the whole, 
he has come off remarkably well. 

Their Son, A Poor Hunter 

“Strangely enough, Arthur is a poor 
hunter and a worse trapper. He is moder- 
ately fond of shooting, dislikes trapping 
and dotes on fishing. The latter is a sport 
this father disdains, so Arthur keeps the 
family supplied with fish. The young 
man is a naturalist, and there isn’t a bird, 
beast, flower or tree he does not know 
all about. He has also picked up consider- 
able information regarding herbs and has 
established himself as the family doctor. 
Now and then distant neighbors send for 
him to cure their ills. 


“T asked the mother if she didn’t fear 
her husband would some day be killed. 
She replied that at first she was fearful, 
but she soon became confident that Fer- 
ret could take care of himself.’’ 

eo ow 

A grab bag of newsworthy tidbits from 
ancient issues of The Silent Worker: 

Dubious prize for a non-yakking barber: 
a deaf haircutter was chosen by the 
Topeka, Kansas, residents as the city’s 
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most popular barber. His prize—a piano 
valued at $375. (May 1907) 


Sculptor Van Louy de Canter won two 
prizes in his speciality at the Belgian Ex- 
hibition. (January 1890) 


Two students at New Jersey School for 
the Deaf drowned on New Year’s Day by 
falling through cracked ice while skat- 
ing on a pond. (January 1889) 


Prehistoric Deaf Power: Eight deaf men 
hold positions as principals and superin- 
tendents in schools for the deaf across the 
nation. (February 1894) 


Fowl-napping: Anthony Cannon of Ho- 
boken, New Jersey, a veteran jailbird, 
who previously served time for theft, was 
nabbed again. Four squawking chickens 
were tucked underneath his coat, while 
fleeing from a poultry market. (February 
1891) 


Ignorance abounds: Residents in the 
vicinity of schools for the deaf do not 
know the purpose of these institutions, 
complained one Silent Worker writer. 
(February 1906) 


Gillespie (first name unknown), of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, inked a contract to pitch 
for the Waco, Texas, professional baseball 
team. (May 1889) 


Matrimonial Phenomena: Many hear- 
ing men choose deaf women as brides; on 
the vice versa, however, few hearing 
women opt for deaf spouses. (April 1906) 


NAD NAD NAD NAD NAD 


It's HOUSTON in 1976 ! 
Make plans now to attend the greatest, most exciting, fun-filled 
NAD CONVENTION ever! 
July 4-11, 1976 
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ACCD TO MONITOR 


The Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance Programs (Section 503 of the 
Rehabilitation Act) is in the process of 
hiring a staff for regional positions and 
will be hiring for its office in Washington, 
D.C. In discussions with American Coali- 
tion of Citizens with Disabilities and others, 
it was stated that people with disabilities 
would be given priority in these positions. 
However, from what has been learned, this 
appears not to be true. 


The ACCD would like to try to monitor 
the hiring practices of the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance Programs. In order 
to determine if people with disabilities are 
getting an equal opportunity for jobs, the 
ACCD needs to know how many disabled 
people have applied for jobs and been 
turned down. 


Anyone who applies for one of these 


jobs and is turned down should write the 
ACCD giving the position they applied for, 
whether it is in Washington, D.C., or a 
regional office, and to include a resume 
of their qualifications for the job. The 
ACCD needs, to be sure that qualified 
handicapped people are applying for posi- 
tions before it can make charges that peo- 
ple with disabilities are not getting equal 
opportunities for placement in available 
jobs. 


If they have applied for jobs and not 
been turned down, the ACCD would like 
to know what the current status of their 
application is and have them keep the 
ACCD advised of their progress. 


Information should be sent to: 

American Coalition of Citizens with 
Disabilities, Inc., Dupont Circle Build- 
ing, Rm. 308, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


SIGNING HIS CONGRATULATIONS—Fred L. Sparks Jr., right, superintendent of the New York State 
School for the Deaf at Rome from 1947 to 1961, signs his congratulations on the school’s centennial anniver- 
sary while reminiscing with the present superintendent, J. Jay Farman, left, and State Education Commis- 


sioner Ewald B. Nyquist at the anniversary dinner on June 16, 1975. 


Sparks now resides in Hartford, Conn. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE FOCUSES ON THE HANDICAPPED—Nancy J. Kowalski, National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, translates for Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secretary, National Association of the Deaf 
ee ‘ence at the White House’ meeting with top level government officials sponsored by the office 
of Public Liaison. 
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Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


From A Parent's Point Of View | 


When He Is On Your Side, You Can‘t Lose 
By Guest Columnist HELEN ANTONIETTA, Kailua, Hawaii 


I am the mother of a multiply hand- 
icapped girl. Maryellen is a Downs Syn- 
drome child. You might be more used to 
the term Mongoloid. She is also hearing 
impaired and an only child. 

I thought it might help just one parent 
if I told you what it is like raising a mul- 
tiply handicapped child. I don’t wish to 
sound like an authority, but the first in- 
gredient in child raising—normal or hand- 
icapped—is LOVE. Now I didn’t say 
spoil or shower with gifts or indulge all 
their whims. I said LOVE. The second 
half of child rearing is to remember your 
children are a mirror of you. If you 
want them to behave and act polite and 
have good manners you must behave that 
way toward them. (I learned what I look 
like talking on the telephone through the 
actions of my deaf daughter.) 

Maryellen’s father and I were aware of 
her being retarded right at birth. We 
realized there was something wrong with 
her hearing after we came home from 
the hospital. She never startled. But, 
when you are dealing with one handicap 
(retardation) you don’t know if it is the 
retardation or the deafness that causes 
the child to be unconcerned, listless or 
placid. There was very little written 
about Downs Syndrome. Remember in 
the early 60’s little was documented about 
retardation. 

We had to have Maryellen tested in 
order to get her into a school program. 
We went through the whole deal, psychia- 
trist, psychologist, general practioner. It 
was certified she was retarded. Nothing 
about her not hearing. We had her hear- 
ing tested at the Harkness Pavillion of 
Columbia Presbyterian Hospital in New 
York City. It was noted the child did not 
respond to the hearing test most probably 
because of the retardation. 

The retardation was more pronounced 
than the deafness so she had to attend 
school for the retarded. Maryellen’s deaf- 
ness was to take a back seat. We worked 
out a series of signs for her to use, i.e., 
milk, bathroom, water, eat, etc. This was 
very limited and most unsatisfactory but 
it was all we had at this time. This rule 
in our house was, and still is, if Mary- 
ellen wants something, she must vocalize 
before she gets it. We soon learned that 
no teacher trained to work with retard- 
ed, understood anything about deafness, 
so our daughter became a follower. 

The most agonizing thing in these early 
years is not knowing when your child is 
not feeling well . . . they can’t tell you. 
You get so you don’t mind the dumb 
questions people ask, like how come she 
can’t talk and why does she look different. 
People somehow feel that they have a 
right to question a parent about their 
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child. I always try to answer questions, 
hoping someone might learn a little more 
about a handicapped person. 


We were told Maryellen might never 
walk or ride a bike and that she may 
have limited coordination. We were deter- 
mined that we would do our utmost to 
overcome these problems. Maryellen’s 
dad fixed a walker that fit under her 
arms, so she had support while moving 
from place to place. We had a walking 
board in the middle of our kitchen every 
day between 4 and 6 p.m. while I cooked 
dinner. We all walked the board to get 
back and forth in the kitchen. Maryellen 
did also. This certainly helped the co- 
ordination. We encouraged her in the 
water until she could swim. She is now 
taking tennis lessons and she can surely 
keep her eye on the ball. 


My personal belief in training a child— 
normal or handicapped—is give them 
something to learn, repeat three times 
and repeat and repeat again, again and 
again. 

Our daughter relates to people at home 
very well. She is most gracious and a 
lovely hostess, quite relaxed and not shy; 
however, she is very shy if she is not sure 
of herself. 


We moved to Hawaii when Maryellen 
was five years old. She attended school 
for the retarded. Still nothing for the deaf 
problem. She had speech therapy twice 
a week during this time. She was also en- 
rolled in the Speech and Hearing Clinic 
at the University of Hawaii. This was 
all done after school. In school when- 
ever there was anything competitive like 
racing or running, Maryellen would wait 
to see what was going on before she par- 
ticipated. The teacher would count 1, 2, 
3 and all the children would run but mine. 
No one was talking to her in an under- 
standable manner. There was a big com- 
munication gap in her life. I always knew 
what she wanted, but her father would 
have to ask. 

We decided to take a sign language 
course from the school for the deaf, hop- 


ing we could learn enough to teach her. 
At least the signs we would use would be 
the proper signs. 

Maryellen was 11 years old when she 
was transferred to the school for the deaf. 
The school was afraid a retarded child 
might be a behavior problem. It was not 
easy for her. She had certainly been shel- 
tered and led by hand. She did have to 
stand on her own two feet. Hawaii School 
for the Deaf and Blind just started with 
total communication and this is, in my 
opinion, the best and only way to teach 
the deaf. This child can now relate, tell 
a story and explain what went on in school. 
I wish she had had this exposure at a 
younger age. 

Our daughter will be 16 years old next 
month. These have been wonderful years 
with complete love and affection. Most 
rewarding. 

My dear readers, don’t ever look at the 
parents of a handicapped child and feel 
sorry for them. We have learned humility 
and patience but most especially we have 
learned about God's LOVE. There is 
nothing in this world greater than His 
LOVE and when He is on your side, you 
can’t lose. 

Note from Mary Jane Rhodes: I met 
Maryellen and her mom at the Quota 
International Convention in Hawaii in July. 
Helen was the ‘‘parent’”’ participant for a 
TRIPOD panel conducted to help Quotar- 
ians better understand deafness. Then I 
spent a warm and friendly afternoon at 
their home. Maryellen is indeed a grac- 
ious hostess and a joy to be around. Helen 
is an inspiration and what she didn’t tell 
in this story is that until just recently she 
was a foster mother to a great number of 
babies. Maryellen shared in the ‘‘mother- 
ing’ of these babies before their perman- 
ent home was found. I said years ago, 
and Helen has also proved that your deaf 
child was meant to be a blessing . . . and 
and with God on your side, you can’t lose. 
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Vilth World Congress Of The WFD 


Washington, D.C., July 31-August 8, 1975 


(Photo credits for pictures on this page and for the cover pictures—Schoenberg and Louie) 
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GALLAUDET CONVOCATION—Vice President 
Nelson Rockefeller addresses the Gallaudet Col- 
lege Convocation on the Kendall Green mall on 
Tuesday evening, August 5, unmindful of the 
drizzling rain which torced the remainder of the 
program indoors. 
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OPENING SESSION—In this fish-eye view, Ber- 
nard Bragg is signing ‘‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’ while Maureen Carney sings. Official 
opening ceremonies were Sunday afternoon, Au- 
gust 3, in the International Ballroom of the 
Washington Hilton. 


RAPT AUDIENCE—The opening ceremonies of 
fhe Congress drew a near-capacity throng of 
Participants. On the program were, in addition 
to many others, Mr. Stanley Thomas, Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary for Human Development, De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, and 
Dr. Andrew S. Adams, Commissioner, Rehabilita- 
tion Services Administration. 
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ee new books 


SIGNING EXACT ENGLISH, 1975, A combined edition 


*** — Containing the 1972 edition and the two supplements, 
all in one alphabet and revised 

*** 3500 signs, many of them traditional signs > 

*** — AIl6 pages ina plasticized cloth cover 

*** Lists of signs grouped by families for easier learning 


. only $13,50 


Authors: Gerilee Gustason, Donna Pfetzing, and Esther Zawolkow 
Illustrated by Carolyn Norris 
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SIGNING EXACT ENGLISH, SUPPLEMENT | 
Is still available in limited quantities. 
SD 4 it will not be reprinted. 

l04 pages .... $4.05 
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SIGNING EXACT ENGLISH, SUPPLEMENT II 


Is new. Is for those with the first two books. 


*** 735 new signs . . . 156 pages 

*** — 3-hole punched 

*** Corrections for the two earlier books 

*** Lists of signs grouped by families for ease 
in learning signs 

**%* An index to all 3 books, allowing for ease 
in finding words 


. only $4.50 
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SIGNING EXACT ENGLISH , 1972 edition, 


L: 
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\ IS OUT OF PRINT AND WILL NOT BE REPRINTED 


Clip order blank So—= Saat tecsptig Si ah cp ihn Sd va a Sp RGIS GSN ER HShd OTERO RAE RA EBA AERA EAGER 


PLEASE SEND ME copies S.E.E. Supplement 1, $4.05 each 
copies S.E.E. Supplement II, $4.50 each 


copies S.E.E. Revised and Enlarged, $13.50 


Postage: 
Orders of $10 orless. . . $.50 $50 to $100 . . . $2.00 POSTAGE 
$10 to $20. . .$l. 00 Over $100 $3.00 PR te Oe 
$20 fo $50... « 1 bh0 
Send form to: NAD Make check payable to: NAD 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
Name 
Address 
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..- The Fastness And The Wind Flying In My Face... 


By RANCE HENDERSON and PAUL BOYNTON 


Rance Henderson is Director of the North Carolina Schools for the Deaf; Paul Boynton 
is Coordinator of Community Education at the North Carolina School for the Deaf in 


Morganton. 


In early December, 1974, we learned 
that the French-Swiss Ski College was in- 
terested in making its ski program/train- 
ing available to students at North Carolina 
School for the Deaf. This college, located 
at Appalachian Ski Mountain near Blowing 
Rock, N. C., offered a particular approach 
to learning how to ski. The approach was 
approved by the President’s Council on 
Physical Fitness and Sports. 


In fact, Jack Lester, president of the 
French-Swiss Ski College of Blowing Rock, 
had been appointed Director of Skiing for 
the President’s Council on Physical Fit- 
ness and Sports. That was impressive. 
Also impressive and of interest to our 
students and us was the fact that this 
same French-Swiss College had handled 
all of the ski training for the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, the Green 
Berets, Fifth Special Forces and_ the 
Navy Seals. 


Additionally, the college was the official 
manager and trainer of the French Ros- 
signol International Ski Team in. their 
world wide victory of 1972. Finally, it 
was of no small import that Jean-Claude 
Killy was/is the consultant and advisor for 
the ski college. 


We immediately went for the idea for 
the following reasons: 


1. In an earlier student body needs as- 
sessment several students had indicated 
an interest in skiing and had referred to 
their desire to acquire skills which were 
practical and which could be continued 
throughout life. These references were 
consistent with our personal observations 
as well as with the observations of 
others. 12 


Left: Putting on the proper ski equipment takes some time. 
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2. A number of students displayed strong 


interest when informed; such _ interest 
seems usually to be a necessary ingre- 
dent.! 


3. The proposed duration (6 weeks) 
seemed to be consistent with durations re- 
ported to be desirable. 


4. Our school was like many other 
schools’ in that we offered the typical fare 
of football, basketball, etc., and this offer 
gave us an opportunity to grow and to 
expand a physical education and athletic 
environment ‘“‘ . . . that could do much 
for improving learning.’’? 


5. The North Carolina School for the 
Deaf, as reported earlier,’ had become 
very involved in community education pro- 
grams. We had: 


a. struggled to become a part of the 
community with more exposure for our 
students; 


b. moved to make the parents, the home, 
the community a primary language de- 
velopment environment for deaf children; 

c. utilized community resources to meet 
needs and provide opportunities for ex- 
perience; 

d. recognized in a real way that teach- 
ing is not confined to the walls of a build- 
ing or the boundaries of a playground; 

e. assumed responsibility for education 
for leisure time; 

f. acted to reduce isolation of deaf in- 
dividuals by bringing them together with 
deaf and hearing people. 


Early hints of success and of being on 
the right track in these areas were con- 
sistent with what others had felt and ex- 
perienced.*-!! 


Ten NCSD students participated. Their 
program included four Sunday sessions 
with each session having about two hours 
of class instruction and one and one-half 
hours of practice on the slopes. 


Ms. Jean Schlicting of French-Swiss Ski 
College was the developer, coordinator and 
instructor of this course. She was _ as- 
sisted in the instruction by Duffy Smith 
and Burton Davis. 

Critically important driving and _inter- 
preting help came from Ms. Connie Wat- 
son, director of the Community Service 
Project for the Deaf-Charlotte, and Mrs. 
Ethel McGee, parent of two sons enrolled 
at NCSD and also enrolled in the ski class. 


Was the effort and activity worthwhile? 
Was it enjoyable? Perhaps the answers 
to these questions are best revealed by 
these comments from the participants: 

“T like it. It’s funny when I fall down. 
I want to be a good skier.”’ 

“T really enjoy skiing. Skiing requires 
control of body movements. I enjoy the 
feel of having my body under control.” 

“Tt’s great. I like the fastness of the 
sport. I sure miss it.” 

“I like sports and this includes skiing. 
I like the fastness and the wind flying in 
my face. I may get to compete next 
year.”’ 

We earlier referred to parent involve- 
ment. One of the parents who was very 
centrally and extensively involved had this 
to say about her involvement and obser- 
vations: 

“We were fortunate to be able to take 
part in skiing lessons at the Appalachian 
Ski Lodge in Boone during February and 


(Continued to Page 30) 


~ 
Right: You must know how to stop before you start down a slope. 
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A Coming Great Event! 


The 33rd Biennial Convention Of The 


National Association Of The Deaf 
At The Fabulous Shamrock Hilton Hotel 


In Houston, Texas 
July 4-11, 1976 


What Will Happen? 
Something for Everybody Every Day of the Week! 
NAD BUSINESS SESSIONS — WORKSHOPS — TOURS — SPECIAL 
ACTIVITIES FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
®@ Reception featuring an exhibition by a famous square dance team 
© Western Day Outing a la Texas 
@ Luau around Shamrock’s swimming pool and with a performance by the 
National AAA championship swimming and ballet teams 
® NAD Rally for that old fashioned spirit-rousing affair 


Miss Deaf America Pageant 


® Grand Ball with a spectacular floor show 


Tours 
© All-day Tour of San Antonio and LBJ Ranch (Sunday, July 5, 
1976) 
@ LBJ Manned Space Center 
@ San Jacinto Monument and Port of Houston 
® Sea-Arama Marine World (Galveston) 
@ Busch Bird Park 
@ The Bayou Bend Collection of the Museum of Fine Arts, 


Houston 


Other Activities 
@ The Astrodome (Baseball if scheduled; otherwise tour) 


® All-day Outing at the Astroworld 

@ Night Club Tour (An evening on the town) 

® Golf Tournament 

® Deep Sea Fishing 

® Beach Party for Children 

® Captioned Films Nightly 

@ Special Luncheons and Receptions by Groups and Organiza- 
tions 

@ Exhibits 


National Association Of The Deaf Convention 


Watch in future issues for additional details about the Greatest, 
Most-Fun Filed Convention ever! 


IT’S HOUSTON, TEXAS 
JULY 4-11, 1976 


The Deaf American 


Hotline 


News 
HOTLINE SPORTS 


Schools for the deaf, colleges and club athletic schedules and results 


are needed for THE DEAF AMERICAN’s “Hotline Sports” section. 


Send 


such material to Mr. Charley Whisman, DA Hotline Sports Editor, 4316 North 
Carrollton Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 46205. 


RESULTS 
39th Annual Great Lakes 
Deaf Bowling Association 
Tournament 


Detroit, Michigan, April 18-20, 1975 
Five-Man Team (Actual Pinfall) 
1. DAD Thunderbowl! Class, 
Michigan, 2703 pins 

2. Unlucky ‘5,’ Detroit, Michigan, 2698 
pins 

3. Golden Arrows—1975, Flint, Michigan, 
2676 pins 

4. Syralb Stars, Albany, New York, 2664 
pins 

5. Silent Printerafters, Washington, D.C., 
2649 pins 

Five-Man Team (Handicap Pinfall) 


Detroit, 


1. Argus, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 2915 
pins 

2. Flint Streakers, Flint, Michigan, 2913 
pins 

3. ‘5’? Challenger, Detroit, Michigan, 
2892 pins 


4. Golden Arrows—1975, Flint, Michigan, 
2865 pins 

5. Syralb Stars, Albany, New York, 2858 
pins 

Doubles Event (Actual Pinfall) 

1. H. Petrowski and R. Stewart, Detroit, 
Michigan, 1124 pins 

2. L. Carolis and C. Conner, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, 1120 pins 

3. B. Klett and C. Rose, Flint, Michigan, 
1113 pins 

4. W. Merrick and T. Stafford, Elkhart, 
Indiana, 1109 pins 

5. E. Sedoma and J. Trimarchi, Albany, 
New York, 1106 pins 
Doubles Events (Handicap Pinfall) 

1. B. Ostrowski and F. Berst, Buffalo, 
New York, 1222 pins 

2. L. Carolis and G. Conner, Pittsburgh, 
_ Pennsylvania, 1212 pins 

3. H. Williams and J. Karolski, Detroit, 
Michigan, 1206 pins 

4. R. Dziklinski and J. Klarr, Detroit, 
Michigan, 1201 pins 

5. B. Klett and C. Rose, Flint, Michigan, 
1195 pins 


Individual Event (Actual Pinfall) 

1. G. Lastrico, Chicago, Illinois, 706 pins 

2. J. Dixon, Rochester, New York, 644 
pins 

3. A. Marchuk, Detroit, Michigan, 642 
pins 

4. S. Trayner, 
pins 

5. O. Hoffman, Jr., Chicago, Illinois, 608 
pins 


Detroit, Michigan, 634 
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Individual Event (Handicap Pinfall) 

1. G. Lastrice, Chicago, Illinois, 706 pins 

2. J. Dixon, Rochester, New York, 644 
pins 

3. O. Hoffman, Jr., Chicago, Illinois, 677 
pins 

4. E. Cupps, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, 
676 pins 

5. C. Williams, Cleveland, Ohio, 674 pins 

All Events (Actual Pinfall for 9 games) 

1. A. Marchuk, Detroit, Michigan, 1750 
pins 

2. E. Sedoma, Albany, New York, 1739 
pins 

3. C. Lastrico, 
pins 

4. M. Tyler, Flint, Michigan, 1720 pins. 

5. R. Gerich, Cleveland, Ohio, 1717 pins 


Chicago, Illinois, 1730 


All Events (Handicap Pinfall for 9 
games) 

1. A. Perry, Baltimore, Maryland, 1881 
pins 

2. G. Lastrico, Chicago, Illinois, 1877 
pins 

3. S. Trayner, Detroit, Michigan, 1868 
pins 


4. M. Tyler, Flint, Michigan, 1846 pins 

5. J. Karolski, Detroit, Michigan, 1842 
pins 

Future GLDBA Tournament Host Cities: 

1976—Buffalo, New York 

1977—Cleveland, Ohio 

1978—Indianapolis, Indiana 

1979—Rochester, New York 

1980—Chicago, Illinois 


American Deaf Women’s Bowling Association 28th Annual 
Bowling Tournament, Detroit, 1975 


Five-Women Event (Actual Pinfall) 


1. Bill’s Key Shop, Madison, Wis. 2339 
2. Kettinger, Detroit, Michigan 2291 
3. Chicago Fireballs, Chicago, Ill. 2258 


Five-Women Event (Handicap) 

1. Buffalo Club of the Deaf, No. 10, 
Buffalo, N. Y., 2698 

2. Buffalo Club of the Deaf No. 2, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., 2622 

3. Bill’s Key Shop, Madison, Wis., 2609 

Doubles Event (Actual Pinfall) 

1. B. Duhon and H. Beinecke, Akron, 
Ohio, 1085 

2. L. LaCrosse and M. Drydren, Madi- 
son, Wis., 1005 

3. B. Jeters 
Mich., 986 

Doubles Event (Handicap) 

1. B. Duhon and H. Beinecke, Akron, 
Ohio, 1121 

2. L. LaCrosse and M. Drydren, Madi- 
son, Wis., 1116 

3. B. Kolb and J. Taylor, Louisville, Ky., 
1103 


and §S. Smith, Detroit, 


Individual Event (Actual Pinfall) 
1. E. Hoberg, Chicago, Ill., 547 
2. M. Volpentesta, Chicago, IIl., 543 


1975 Bowling Schedules 
October 11, at Indianapolis, Indiana 
October 18, at Kansas City, Missouri 
October 25, at Cincinnati, Ohio 
November 1, at Chicago (Southtown), 

Illinois 
November 1, at Buffalo, New York 
November 1, at Dallas, Texas 
November 8, at Dayton, Ohio 
November 22, at Birmingham,. Alabama 
November 29, at Chicago (Ten Pin Club), 
Illinois 
December 6 and 13, at Cleveland, Ohio 


3. J. Bratanch, Chicago, IIl., 540 
Individual Event (Handicap) 


1. E. Hoberg, Chicago, IIl., 637 
2. M. Volpentesta, Chicago, IIl., 597 
3. S. Lombardi, Detroit, Mich., 595 
All Events (9 Games Actual Pinfall) 
1. B. Duhon, Akron, Ohio, 1579 
2. J. Bratanch, Chicago, IIl., 1572 
3. B. Jeter, Detroit, Mich., 1542 

All Events (Handicap) 


1. J. Bratanch, Chicago, Ill., 1671 
2. J. Mikesell, Buffalo, N.Y., 1664, tie 
3. K. Kyington, Madison, Wis., 1664, tie 
Future Tournament Hosts 
1976—Buffalo, New York 
1977—Cleveland, Ohio 
1978—Indianapolis, Indiana 
1979—Rochester, New York 
1980—Chicago, Illinois 


Interstate Prep Football Scores 


Illinois 8, Kansas 0 
Tennessee 8, Virginia 0 
Michigan 12, Wisconsin 10 
Missouri 48, Wisconsin 0 
Wisconsin 16, Minnesota 0 
Alabama 15, Tennessee 6 
Michigan 12, Wisconsin 10 
Missouri 48, Wisconsin 0 
Indiana 46, Kentucky 6 
Indiana 50, Michigan 6 
South Carolina 26, Tennessee 6 
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27th Annual Golf Tournament 
Results 


Midwest Deaf Golf Association, and the 
Midwest Deaf Ladies, at East Troy, Wis. 
Men 


Championship Flight: 
1. George Dudas, Pennsylvania 
First Flight: 
1. J. Dyreson, Wisconsin 
Second Flight: 
1. DeMotte, Colorado 
Third Flight: 
1. R. Arneson, Wisconsin 
Ladies 
Class A Champion: B. Sawhill, Iowa 
Class B Champion: H. DiFalico, Mich- 
igan 
Future Tournament Sites 


1976—In Iowa 
1977—In Colorado 


Softball Tournament Results 


Eastern, held in Brooklyn, New York: 
Staten Island 7, Baltimore 6 (Third 
place) 

Westchester, N. Y. 10, Hudson County, 
New Jersey 1 (Championship Game) 

1976 Host: Hartford, Connecticut 
Midwest Tourney, held at Minneapolis, 


Minnescta 


Sioux Falls 8, Denver 5 

Minnepaul 4, St. Louis 0 

Sioux Falls 9, St. Louis 6 

Minnepaul 29, Sioux Falls 2 (champion- 
ship game) 

Future hosts: 

1976—Kansas City, Missouri 

1977—Wichita, Kansas 

1978—Omaha, Nebraska 

1979—Sioux City, Iowa 


Gallaudet College Sports 
Football 


Montgomery 58, Gallaudet 0 
Liberty Baptist 43, Gallaudet 0 
Gallaudet 14, St. Leo 13 
Gallaudet 12, Virginia Commonwealth 6 
Bowie State 69, Gallaudet 0 ___- 


Soccer 


Washington Bible College 2, Gallaudet 1 

Gallaudet 3, Luther Rice 2 

Gallaudet 4, Charles County Community 
College 1. 

Prince George’s Community College 4, 
Gallaudet 0 

Gallaudet 4, Washington Bible College 0 

Western Maryland College 2, Gallaudet 0 

St. Mary’s 4, Gallaudet 2. 

Galiaudet 3, Toronto Silents 3 

Catholic University 2, Gallaudet 0 


Cross Country 


York College 20, Gallaudet 35 

Gallaudet 21, Western Maryland 40 

Gallaudet 17, Washington Bible College 
46 
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BEING MADE UP—NAD Executive Secretary Frederick C. Schreiber winces as 
a zealous Kapital Klown applies powder to his makeup with an oversize puff. 
This was a lighter side of the Vlith World Congress. (Photo credit—Schoenberg 
and Louie) 


Fastness And The Wind 
(Continued from Page 27) 


March. These classes were taught by 
three instructors from the French-Swiss 
Ski College. There were 10 students en- 
rolled and we went up for four lessons on 
Sunday afternoons. 


“T was very happy to be a part of our 
skiing program. I was very impressed 
with how well our students picked up the 
basic ski form. They all were very in- 
terested and the fact they are deaf did 
not handicap them. In fact, I believe 
they caught on as quick if not quicker than 
hearing people because they have to de- 
pend on their eyes so much. The instruc- 
tors were great and had the greatest of 
patience. They were so enthused with the 
program that they had bought a sign lan- 
guage book and had learned a few signs. 
Of course, as we went along they would 
ask what some signs were. 


“This was a great opportunity as well 
as a chalienge to our students. To me, 
this is another milestone in their lives. 
Just because they have hearing losses 
does not mean that they cannot function 
as normal people. 


‘“As an interpreter, I enjoyed the les- 
sons very much. Of course, I did not 
learn to ski like the students (difficult to 
teach an old dog new tricks) but I cer- 
tainly enjoyed the chance to be able to 
go with them in order fer them to parti- 
cipate in the program. And guess what!!! 
I only froze half to death on a couple 
of occasions trying to fingerspell. 


“T am looking forward to next year and 
hope we can start in the early part of 
the season and perhaps get in some racing 
competition.”’ 

When the dust (?) settled on all this 
we recognized that through the help and 
cooperation of our staff, parents, a com- 
munity college person and a teacher in 


training . another program and an- 
other facility had been made access- 
ible’ to deaf people. 


The opportunity fit very nicely into our 
scheme of things but it also fit very nicely 
into the larger scheme of things to which 
Minzey and LeTarte referred when they 
stated: 


“From the beginning of the human race, 
man has sought to achieve new skills, new 
thoughts, and new and better ways of 
living. He has always been interested in 
growth. While some may call this  in- 
stinct natural competitiveness and, oth- 
ers, man’s personal desire to grow as an 
individual, the fact remains that human 
beings do have a normal desire to achieve 
that which is beyond their present level 
of proficiency.’’!! 
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First International Conference On Interpreting Huge Success 


The opening remarks at Trinity College 
by Carl J. Kirchner, president of the RID, 
Inc., set the mood for the First Interna- 
tional Conference on Interpreting for the 
Deaf: 

“Willkomenen! Vien Venido! 
Bienenu! WELCOME! 

“On behalf of the Interpreters of Amer- 
ica, the Board of Directors of the National 
Registry of Interpreters of the Deaf of 
America, and our deaf citizens, I, the 
President of the RID, extend a welcome to 
each of you to the First International Con- 
ference on Interpreting for the Deaf. 

“This is truly a historic moment and a 
dream come true for many of us, not only 
in America, but in other countries as well, 
when persons involved in_ interpreting 
worldwide come together to share infor- 
mation. Through this exchange, we can 
grow professionally and help deaf citizens 
attain full citizenship. 

“Furthermore, it is particularly fitting 
that this Conference immediately precede 
the Second Ecumenical Training Seminar 
for Religious Workers among the Deaf, 
since the origins of interpreting has its 
roots in the religious setting. 

“The role of the interpreter is a unique 
one. The interpreter bridges the com- 
munication gap for the deaf and often 
finds himself as the public relations person 
for deafness. It is crucial that we as in- 
terpreters worldwide be as well trained 
as possible to carry on the dual role of 
being the communication bridge and deaf 
awareness advocate. 

“Through this First International Con- 
ference, it is hoped that a network to pro- 
vide communication among interpreters 
can begin to emerge. The RID feels 
some responsibility in being of assistance 
and hopes that our hosting this three-day 
meeting is the springboard. With more 
than 35 million deaf and hard of hearing 
people in the world, we need to begin to 
tap each other’s expertise to insure FULL 
CITIZENSHIP FOR ALL DEAF PEO- 
PLE”’ 

(Several excerpts from letters from dif- 
ferent parts of the world were read, 
bringing greetings and congratulations on 
this conference. Space doesn’t permit us 
to quote from these messages.) 
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“T also reiteriate what was said by the 
International Chairman of the World Fed- 
eration Commission on Vocational Rehab- 
ilitation from Germany, Dr. Herbert 
Feuchte, who compiimented all the inter- 
preting done at the World Congress of the 
Deaf and stated how through interpreters, 
the deaf have a more full participation. 

“T invite you to share with each other 
and with the RID, your thoughts on how 
we might encourage the continuance of 
what is beginning here. I hope that the 
1979 World Congress for the Deaf meet- 
ing in Belgrade will also draw together 
interpreters for a Second International 
Conference on Interpreting. 

“With hands extended in friendship and 
in sign, Greetings and Best Wishes now 
and in the days and years to come.” 

Keynote speakers for the opening ses- 
sion were Barbara Brasel, Director of the 
Connecticut Commission for the Hearing 
Impaired, who gave “The Consumer’s 
Point of View’ and Dr. Ed Shroyer, who 
spoke on ‘‘The Interpreter.’’ Other note- 
worthy contributions to the three-day pro- 
gram were Albert T. Pimentel giving our 
foreign visitors pointers on ‘“‘How to Set 
Up a National Interpreter Organization’’; 
Bill Peace and Dick Dirst of the Georgia 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf with 
information on how their full-time local 
RID office operates and how to obtain a 
state contract for interpreting services. 

On the second day there were sessions 
on do’s and don’ts of platform interpret- 
ing and the fine points of artistic inter- 
preting, led by Suzie Kirchner. It was 
surprising to see so many foreign lan- 
guage interpreters joining in, unhampered 
by the headsets they wore. 

Betty and Bob Ingram spoke on TV in- 
terpreting and the Clearinghouse for In- 
terpreting for Deaf People via Television. 
It was interesting to note the number of 
TV programs for the deaf that have been 
started. It was agreed that we need 
many more and one of our goals is to 
certify TV Newscasters. 

Other fine speakers were Rev. Otto Berg 
on “Religious Interpreting’; Agnes Foret, 
who gave the picture of our Legal Inter- 
preting Workshops at Wayne State. Asa 
result of these two-week intensive train- 


James Stangarone 
Ralph Neesam 
ing workshops, 36 persons now hold the 
specialized Legal Certificate. 

Virginia Hughes, coordinator of inter- 
preting services at California State Uni- 
versity, Northridge, gave some very prac- 
tical advice for interpreting in an educa- 
tional setting and Bob Ingram spoke on 
“Minimum Fee Schedule: The Supreme 
Court Ruling.” 

On the final day, Carol Tipton gave us 
some insight into the ‘“‘National Interpre- 
ter Training Consortium’? and Edna Adler 
spoke on “Rehabilitation (Theoretical)’’ 
Betty Ingram gave an interesting account 
on “The Connecticut System of Providing 
Interpreting Services to Deaf Persons.” 

Also on the final day, a team of evalua- 
tors was on hand to evaluate interpreters. 
All in all, our foreign friends were able 
to share with us and gain experience in 
seeing how a professional organization like 
our RID operates. 

All this would have not been possible 
without the help of the Potomoc Chapter 
and especially Michael Deninger, who took 
care of the living accommodations at the 
college; Jim Stangarone, who chaired the 
conference, and all the people who con- 
tributed and shared their experiences in 
order that deaf people all over the world 
can fully participate. Proceedings of this 
conference are now being edited by Bob 
Ingram and will be available in February 
1976. 


The office staff continues to try to dig 
out from under all of the paper work in- 
voived in collecting membership dues, 
compiling information for the directory, 
evaluations and trying to keep up with 
day-to-day requests for information and 
service from members and_ prospective 
members. 

* oO 

Four international conferences in Wash- 
ington during July and August resulted 
in a heavy work schedule for all of the 
staff, but the RID is now launched as an 
international organization . . . not because 
we are seeking more work, but because 
the other countries are desperate for in- 
formation. The RID had booths at both 
the World Federation of the Deaf Con- 
gress in the Washington Hilton and the 
International Association of Parents of the 
Deaf at Gallaudet College. 
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How Would You Handle This? 


Remember our question in the May is- 
sue regarding the role of the interpreter 
when he realizes the deaf speaker’s voice 
is not coming through. Fred Yates, Jr., 
Executive Secretary of the Virginia Council 
for the Deaf, says. . . ‘‘It would be intoler- 
able; a shameful waste of ideas and time, 
in addition to posing a bad public image 
for a deaf person to continue speaking 
when the audience is unable to compre- 
hend. The interpreter would be doing a 
disservice not to cue the deaf person. 
I have seen interpreters do this quite 
tactfully and I have never known a deaf 
person to resent it.’’ 

Note: If you have any questions or 
problems relating to interpreting, send 
them in so that we can get the views of 
our membership. 


News From Our Chapters 


CPRID Hears Gawlick, Cokley on SEE, 
LOVE—About 65 people, teachers, parents, 
religious workers, interpreters, etc., at- 
tended a workshop on the various sign lan- 
guage systems of the deaf at Penn Ram 
Inn, Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania, on May 
31, sponsored by the Central Pennsylvania 
RID. Dennis Cokley and Rev. Rudolph 
Gawlik, of the Kendall School and Rock 
Gospel, delightfully and concisely explain- 
ed the characteristics, pros and cons of 
Ameslan (ASL), SEE-1 (Seeing Essential 
English), SEE-2, (Signing Exact English), 
PSE (Pidgin Signed English), LOVE (Lin- 
guistics of Visual English) and Manual 
English. 

They emphasized that a language, in- 
cluding American Sign Language, is a na- 
turally developed method of communica- 
tion among members of a community with 
its own vocabulary and word order, and 
that the various printed, written and new 
sign systems are not languages them- 
selves, but rather artificially invented 
codes for transmitting language. They il- 
lustrated the problems and advantages of 
interpreting from context vesus translat- 
ing word for word. 

Signing with the deaf, they explained, 
usually involves using a mixture of sys- 
tems flowing, as the situation prompts, 
on a continum between pure signed Eng- 
lish and pure Ameslan. They suggested 
interpreters and others give special at- 
tention to developing their own receptive 
skills. The next workshop this fall will 
be on teaching sign language. 

“Let’s Work Together” is the fitting mot- 
to of the WIS/RID and the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of the Deaf. These two organiza- 
tions just completed their second joint 
convention. There was a large turnout of 
both deaf and hearing people, thereby en- 
hancing the growing rapport between the 
two groups. 

James Jones, Minnesota RID president, 
was the speaker at the final banquet. 
Mingling his zany sense of humor with 
some thoughtful remarks directed both to 
the deaf and the interpreters, he counseled 
going slow on setting Ameslan aside al- 
though in teaching children there is a 
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place for using new signs. He spoke of the 
future in terms of more opportunities 
opening up for deaf people, hence the need 
for many more skilled interperters. 


The highlight of the WIS/RID convention 
was the awarding of the Distinguished 
Service Award to Lucile N. Olson, a locally 
and nationally known interpreter. Letters 
of acknowledgement for distinguished 
service were also awarded to Jean Clark- 
son, Chapter secretary and to Norma Le- 
tourneau, co-editor of the WIS/RID News- 
letter. (Chapters: The Distinguished Serv- 
ice plaque may be ordered from the RID 
office. ) 


Another First For WIS/RID: A _ three- 
day workshop on Legal Interpreting will 
take place October 3-5 at the University 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. The Saturday 
session will feature a ‘‘mock trial’’ at the 
courthouse presided over by Judge Gary 
Gerlach. A working session on _ legal 
terminology and problems designed to be 
of interest and value to interpreters and 
deaf consumers will follow. The banquet 
in the evening will have as its main speak- 
er Judge Joseph Pernick of Detroit. 


Interpreting programs help to fill our 
needs: Over 50 trainees were involved in 
the Community and Student Interpreter 
Training Program at the National Techni- 
cal Institute for the Deaf, Rochester, New 
York. This intensive eight-week summer 
program under the direction of Tracy Hur- 
witz drew participants from all over the 
United States. This reflects NTID’s con- 
cern to provide qualified interpreters for 
the deaf nationwide. 


More Interpreters On The Way: Twelve 
students recently completed a six-week in- 
terpreter training course held at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee and fund- 
ed by a special grant from St. Paul Tech- 
nical-Vocational Institute (TVI). These 
students have been evaluated and are be- 
ing recommended for Provisional Permits 
to be issued by the National RID. In ad- 
dition, several members of the class were 
encouraged to attempt the Wisconsin/RID 
evaluations in Madison in November of 
this year. 

Guest lecturers were invited to speak to 
the class and the students had the op- 
portunity to be exposed to interpreters, 
deaf adults and professionals in allied 
fields. Guests taking part were Howard 
Busby, John Conway, Eve Dicker, Hedy 
Miller, Dr. Andy Myerson, Lucile Olson, 
Judy Scott, Bella Selan, John Shipman, 
Celia Warshawsky, David Watson and 
Harry Whiting. 

In addition to receiving instruction in 
interpreting techniques, specialized voca- 
bulary, English idioms, multiple meanings 
and idiomatic expressions used by the 
deaf, the students had the opportunity to 
practice their interpreting skills at con- 
ferences at the WAD-Wis/RID Convention 
in role-playing situations, with video and 
audio tapes, in hospitals, at Marquette 
University and Milwaukee Area Technical 
College, for the Golden Agers and at the 
Milwaukee Silent Club. 


The six-week course was headed by Dr. 
Leo Dicker of the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee. He was assisted by Mrs. Eve- 
lyn Zola and Father James Alby, both 
deaf adults. 


Cc eS 


Mary Jane Rhodes spoke at the Quota 
International Convention held recently in 
Hawaii. She gets the RID and DEAF 
AWARENESS around the world this way. 
This is part of Quota’s SHATTER 
SILENCE campaign! 

MAKE DEAFNESS VISIBLE IN YOUR 
COMMUNITY PROMOTE DEAF 
AWARENESS. 


State Funded Interpreting Services 


More states are now establishing com- 
missions or a Coordinating Facility for 
Interpreting Services for the Deaf. Ala- 
bama is now recruiting staff people for 
this facility. This grant has been ap- 
proved and the facility will be sponsored 
by a joint agreement between VRS, the 
Department for Adult Deaf and Blind and 
the Alabama RID. 


POSITION AVAILABLE 


Instructor in the Tutorial Center. Mas- 


ter’s degree minimum requirement. 
Training in reading instruction and 
study skills. 


For details write: 
Mrs. Hortense Auerbach, Director 
The Tutorial Center 
Gallaudet College 
Washington, D. C. 20002 


Lucile N. Olson, winner of the WIS/RID Distinguish- 
ed Service Award. 
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NTID Adds Four Members 
To National Advising Group 


The National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf has named four new members to its 
National Advisory Group (NAG). The 
NAG serves in an advisory capacity to 
the director of NTID. Its members in- 
clude leaders in education, business and 
industry, and government. Selected to 
serve on the advisory group are Mrs. 
Laura M. Bergt, Ms. Alice R. Kent, Dr. 
Robert Huff and Dr. George Propp. 

Mrs. Bergt of Fairbanks, Alaska, is the 
parent of a deaf daughter. She is active 
in a number of national and state organ- 
izations. Among these are the National 
American Bicentennial, the National Coun- 
cil on Health Manpower Shortages, the 
National Council of Regents for the In- 
stitute of American Indian Arts (Santa Fe, 
N. M.), the Alaska Plan Policy Board, the 
Governor’s Rural Affairs Commission 
(Alaska), Alaska’s Commission for the 
Handicapped and the University of Alas- 
ka’s Student Orientation Services Commit- 
tee. 

Some of her past committee activities 
include the State (Alaska) Task Force 
on Hard of Hearing, Alaska Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Association, Aretic Association for 
Retarded Children and Alaska State Press 
Club. 

Ms. Kent of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, is 
presently principal of the Millridge Center 
for Hearing Impaired in Cleveland, Ohio. 
She has had extensive teaching and super- 
visory expenrience in a variety of pro- 
grams during her 40 years in education of 
the deaf. For 15 years she served as a 
director of the Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation for the Deaf. She has served as 
a visiting professor at the University of 
Virginia, Smith College, Portland State 
College, University of Utah and at North- 
western University. She has been an ac- 
tive participant and contributor to many 
meetings of national organizations asso- 
ciated with hearing impaired children and 
youth. 

Dr. Robert Huff of Blacksburg, Va., is 
a professor of higher education at the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Prior to as- 
suming this position, he spent six years as 
the associate director for the National Cen- 
ter on Higher Educational Management 
Systems at the Western Interstate Commis- 
sion for Higher Education. In this posi- 
tion he was instrumental in developing a 
number of highly sophisticated planning 
and management systems for resource al- 
location and management in higher edu- 
cation. 

Prior to this, Dr. Huff held a number 
of positions in the area of secondary and 
postsecondary educational administration. 

Dr. George Propp of Lincoln, Neb., is 
assistant director of the Specialized Office 
for Deaf and Hard of Hearing at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in Lincoln. Prior to 
this he was the associate director and co- 
ordinator of instruction for the Midwest 
Regional Media Center for the Deaf and a 
former professor at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 
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Klippel Feil Syndrome 
(Continued from Page 6) 


While definitive screening for Klippel- 
Feil and scoliosis usually requires x-rays, 
screening for visible scoliosis is a simple 
and inexpensive process. A nurse or 
physical education teacher can be trained 
to do it if a physician is not available. 

Doctors are not always aware of the 
less obvious birth defects of the spine. 
This is unfortunate since two to four per- 
cent of all children have scoliosis. No 
deaf child should be denied the diagnosis 
and treatment needed because a doctor or 
a school failed to institute screening pro- 
cedures. 
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N.A.D. President's Message 


Jess M. Smith, President 


5125 Radnor Road 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46226 


This is the ‘‘quiet’’ period—if one can exist—in activities of 
the National Association of the Deaf and its Cooperating Member 
(state associations). The NAD itself is taking advantage of a 
breathing spell following the World Congress of the Deaf. State 
associations—or at least most of them—seem to be observing 
respites since their summer conventions. 


For the NAD, however, the ‘‘quiet’’ period is the lull before 
big events—chief of which is the Houston Convention next July. 
So much remains to be done in firming up the program—enter- 
tainment and workshops especially. 


The fact that we do not have much to report at this time does 
not mean that the Local Committee and the General Chairman 
(Ralph White) are marking time. On the contrary, they have 
been working hard on revisions suggested at the NAD Executive 
Board meeting in August. 


The Miss Deaf America Pageant Committee met in Houston 
on September 13-14 to review progress to date and to try to pin 
down some of the physical arrangements, vital to the Pageant, 
at the Shamrock Hotel. We hope to have a preliminary report on 
Pageant plans next month, including an estimate of entrants. 


In this issue is a Research and Development Committee report 
on a meeting held at the conclusion of the World Congress on 
August 8. Particular note should be taken of the discussion re- 
garding the merits of a national industry for the deaf—which 
would incorporate many aspects of the American Printing House 
tor the Blind. 


NAD committees have been requested to submit preliminary 
reports. A few of them are coming in at this writing before 
the October 1 target date. We will try to follow up on the miss- 
ing ones. The Resolutions Committee needs copies of resolutions 
trom state associations—those intended for consideration at the 
Houston Convention. 


As Executive Secretary Schreiber reports in this month’s 
Home Office Notes, the NAD emerged from the World Congress 
in the red, as had been expected. A bright note is that the deficit 
will be less than feared. We are glad that the NAD Executive 
Board, at its meeting last January, voted to proceeed with plans 
when the financial outlook was far from rosy. The NAD, as spon- 
sor of the Congress, continues to receive glowing compliments on 
the program and organization of the Congress—the first held out- 
side Europe—the first organized and managed by an organization 
of the deaf utilizing deaf leadership and deaf workers on an un- 
precedented scale. (This is not to disregard the contributions of 
many, many hearing people who had part in the success of the 
undertaking. ) 


Again and again, complaints are expressed that the NAD, and 
particularly its Home Office, is not responsive—or quickly 
enough—to inquiries and requests from state associations. At the 
recent Executive Board meeting, several members pointed out 
that it—would help considerably if copies of correspondence were 
sent them so they would be better aware of problems in their 
regions. 

State association officers, please try to keep your Board Mem- 
ber informed—to the extent that they will be knowledgeable and 
more able to serve you. We cannot afford communication gaps 
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at that level in light of the general agreement at recent NAD 
conventions that the rank-and-file membership do not share in 
information. And remember that NAD President likes to get 
copies of such correspondence, too. 


In another month or so detailed announcements will be avail- 
able regarding the NAD-sponsored Forum in Indianapolis, March 
21-23, 1976. Dr. Mervin Garretson is chairman of the Planning 
Committee. Other members are your President and NAD Board 
Member Gary Olsen, mainly because they live in Indianapolis. 
The Indiana Association of the Deaf will provide working com- 
mittees for registration and other local arrangements. The 
Forum theme will be announced next month. Every effort will 
be made to provide a format that will involve participants—a 
landmark of the most successful Forums in the past. 


At Houston, the NAD hopes to have a workshop or seminar for 
“professionals”? that will offer college credit. A suggested theme 
which merits foremost thought is ‘‘Deaf Heritage’’—with a Bi- 
centennial tie-in. Workshops have proved popular at the last 
three or four conventions despite the scheduling difficulties. 
Even state association Representatives have been tempted to 
‘skip’? business sessions in order to see what’s going on in the 
workshops. 

* oR 

In several states the deaf have been aroused by hasty action 
in filling appointive positions in educational, rehabilitation and 
welfare agencies. In New Jersey, the deadline for applications 
for the superintendency of the state school for the deaf was ex- 
tended twice. So have deadlines for openings for other educa- 
tional positions. Another case in point is the Texas Commission 
for the Deaf—the executive directorship, that is. We are wait- 
ing for the story as to what transpired and how the deaf reacted. 


Most deadlines for applications are absurd in the sense that 
the announcements cannot obtain general circulation in less than 
three months. Ail too often, hints are that selections are more 
or less cut-and-dried. 


Job descriptions are quite often such that qualified deaf ap- 
plicants are well nigh eliminated, and sometimes the ‘Equal Op- 
portunity Employer’ or ‘‘Affirmative Action Employer’’ label 
is a farce. Anyone who wishes to complain should contact the 
National Association of the Deaf—through its President or its 
Executive Secretary—and give full details. 


More and more states have adopted legislation requiring in- 
terpreters for the deaf in legal proceedings. That such laws are 
on the books is not enough. What actually happens? 


Are the deaf really getting their rights? If not, is it due to 
the lack of information or to the failure of the courts to provide 
interperters? We would appreciate information from any and all 
sources on this subject. 


IXth Forum—COSD Series 


indianapolis, Indiana 
March 23-26, 1976 
“Organizations and Agencies Serving the Deaf 


Sponsored by the National Association of the Deaf 
and the 


Indiana Association of the Deaf 
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HOME OFFICE NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 
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Things are just beginning to get back to normal in the Home 
Office after the massive effort that took place in putting on the 
Seventh World Congress of the World Federation of the Deaf. 
After a period of relative stability we found our office staff get- 
ting itchy feet and the search for replacements had to start all 
over again. 


First to go was Cathy Thomas who functioned as administra- 
tive assistant to the World Congress grant. Cathy moved over to 
the Center for Law and the Deaf at Gallaudet on September 1. 
She will continue, however, to assist in closing out the WFD proj- 
ect if any assistance is needed. Next to go was Pam Gunther 
who had been in the book department and who served as liaison 
person at the Congress. Pam returned to California pending her 
acceptance in the Counseling Program in Oregon. Also going was 
Cathy Monday, our receptionist, and Debbie Sullivan who was 
with the Communicative Skills Program. 


At the moment only two positions have been covered. Judy 
Segovia will take Cathy Monday’s place as receptionist. Judy 
came to us first as a volunteer in the WFD department and later 
proved to be an invaluable asset in the Congress. Davida Ehr- 
lich will move into the book department in place of Pam so what 
remains to be filled are positions in the typing pool and the CSP. 
No replacement is being sought for Cathy Thomas as the grant 
has only a few months to run anyway. 


The Congress appeared to be a great success in all respects 
but financial. But even financially we expect to end up better 
than originally anticipated thanks to a host of dedicated volun- 
teers much too large to identify singly. There can be no doubt 
that but for the dedication and willingness of the volunteers our 
losses would have been much greater than anticipated. To date 
the cash outlay for the Congress has run close to $150,000 with 
a number of bills still outstanding. Considering that the Congress 
was of but four days’ duration, that was an expensive proposition. 
Despite all this, there is no doubt that it was worth every cent 
we spent and all the etfort we poured into it. We have received 
compliments from all over the world. And they are still pouring 
in. If nothing else we have made the world take note that deaf 
people have ability and need only be given the opportunity to 
put it to use. 


While the preparation for and management of the Congress 
had taken up a large part of the staff’s time, the book department 
had continued to function as if nothing particular was happening 
and we returned to the happy embarrassment of learning that we 
were out of books in many of our categories so that we had to 
come up with a huge order for more than half of the titles that 
the NAD publishes. At the same time, we also had to come up 
with a new publication list which will probably become available 
about the same time as this is published. We are pleased to be 
able to boast that in the days of ever rising prices we have not 
only maintained the prices on the books and material the NAD 
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publishes but have also reduced somewhat the prices of material 
we sell but do not publish. 


As most readers know, we have added clocks to our merchan- 
dise. We have run out of Lampliter clocks and have only the 
Moonbeans left. But we still can make available the dial-type 
Moonbeams at $15.00 plus 50 cents shipping charges and the digital 
Moonbeams at $24.95 including shipping. We wish to note that 
when the dial-type Moonbeams are gone, it is unlikely that we 
will be able to get more. So if you need a clock, get one while 
the getting is good. We have gotten over 50 orders for the Lamp- 
liter which we have been unable to fill because the clocks are no 
longer available. 


In addition, we have gotten a new supply of Bell and Howell 
16mm sound projectors. These are new models—the 1850 model 
and the 1982 models and in keeping with the times we have had 
to increase prices on these items. So that now the 1850 model 
will sell for $535.00 and the 1982 model will be $575.00 for mem- 
bers. Non-members will be able to purchase these models at 
a $25.00 increase in published prices. To qualify as a member a 
prospective purchaser must have been a member of the NAD— 
either as a Regular Member through the state associations or an 
Advancing Member—for a year before the date of purchase, 
otherwise the non-member price will prevail. Again, our supply 
is limited and due to our policy of selling these machines at the 
lowest possible cost, the quantity will not last. Purchases are 
on a “cash only’’ basis but we are sure your bank will be more 
than willing to lend money on such a bargain. 


The Executive Secretary has been getting back in the swim, 
so to speak, after slowing down considerably because of his back 
operation and the World Congress. Starting with the PSAD con- 
vention in York, Pennsylvania, in August he has successively 
been scheduled to take part in a workshop by the PRWAD in 
Virginia Beach, September 22-25; then a speaking engagement 
for the newly formed Lions Club near Pittsburgh on September 
28; followed by a workshop at the University of Maryland, Octo- 
ber 1-2; a luncheon meeting with members of the National Ad- 
visory Council on October 6; a brainstorming session for the Na- 
tional Association of Hearing and Speech Action, October 7-9; the 
National Advisory Council Meeting on October 9; plus a meeting 
of the Board of the American Coalition of Citizens with Disabili- 
ties, October 11 and 12; followed by the National Rehabilitation 
Association convention in Cincinnati, October 13-15. And boy, are 
we tired. 


We are pleased to note that our comptroller, Art Norris, has 
successfully undergone back surgery and is now running around 
like a kid with a new toy. In fact, his recovery has been even 
better and faster than that of the Executive Secretary, so by now 
he will be back on the job again. 


Aside from that bit of personal news, work has been moving 
forward on our new Supplemental Hospitalization Insurance Plan. 
This program is designed to supplement existing hospitalization 
insurance and will be available to NAD members in two forms 
at an extremely reasonable cost. But we wish to make it very 
clear that the program is no substitute for regular hospitalization. 
No one should consider using it as a replacement for current hos- 
pitalization coverage. We realize that we are perhaps being ex- 
cessively cautious in stressing the point but with the high cost 
of hospitalization at this time the Executive Secretary, especially, 
would rather be safe than sorry. Still in the wings are a number 
oi projects for developing supplemental cartridges for our See 
‘N’ Sign kits. 


State Association Officers 
1975-1977 


COLORADO: Ron Faucett, president; 
Josie Kilthau, vice president; John Pat 
Warriner, second vice president; Sharon 
Sluyter, third vice president; Fred Gustaf- 
son, secretary; Ron Sluyter, treasurer; 
Frank Gardner, Frank Steadman, Don 
Blair, board members. 

ILLINOIS: Lawrence H. Forestal, presi- 
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surer; 


IOWA: 


dent; Peter Seiler, vice president; James 
Carter, secretary; Theodore Huber, trea- 
Paula Chance, Ronald Herbold, 
Betty Huber, Mary Lou Hudson, Ralph 
Rose, board members. 
executive secretary. Illinois’ Representa- 
tive at the 1976 NAD Convention will be 
Mr. Forestal, with Mr. Seiler as alternate. 
Joseph Myklebust, 
Dale Van Hemert, first vice president; 


Don Kissell, second vice president; Dale 
Hovinga, secretary; John Hendricks, trea- 
surer; Harold Kinkade, Roundtable chair- 
man; Sharon Hovinga, Nominating Com- 
mittee chairman. 

PENNSYLVANIA: A. Donald Roppelt, 
president; Samuel D. Shultz, first vice 
president; Thomas L. Coulston, second 
vice president; Frank J. Nemshick, secre- 
tary; John F. Maurer, treasurer. 
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John B. Davis is 


president; 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Contributions To Building Fund 
Halex House 


Leon and Hortense Auerbach (In memory 

Of Carl” HIGGINS); S225. set oe eS Ew $ 10.00 
Uriel C. Jones (In memory of Evelyn 

IM:-JON6S)?.22=- 22222 £2 ys ase ee sce 
Dr. Nathan Katz 
Bertram) “Miller 2222-22252 2 222222 
Melinda K. Moore 
Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement 

ofthe: ~Deaf <2 0s cian ce oe een 2,000.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger O. Scott (In memory 

of John J. Allen) 


Increased Payments 
Manlorié: Clere:.s-2--2 220 55220228 cen 2. Ses $ 230.00 

Esther Hoppaugh (In memory of Frank 
W. Hoppaugh) 
Mss V66. MW eWiS. <2. cscesaSesccsccce ssa toace~4 
Mississippi Association of the Deaf _- 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. McClure 
Harold Smalley 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
New Members 


Marian Kay Aiken __ ~~ ___________ West Virginia 
SUSAN’ ‘BalKOQViC?. 222222222. ate es Pennsylvania 


Laurie: Blackman. 22sssicsssccucennceocc Te California 
Mary “Sue 'Borden’. 22-=-22205 222 2-2555<55 222005. Idaho 
Glenda J). Brown, ~22:22-<.20---2 25S sere ee Arizona 
chink: (Px Gallichate’, 264" o- 2 sae ae soy ose ese Oregon 
Dennis. ‘Carapezzay oe ec Maryland 
David A, Christenson ___-.-____ District of Columbia 
Olga’ .Garballo: scscct nce ee ee California 
Mr:.cand “Mrs. HenfyGook: Uo, so Ohio 
Richard-.A;; ‘Cottrell 222-2). Sssccuceeeh California 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert J. Couthen -- Connecticut 


Mary D. Cummins ____---_- . California 
Dale. Vx. (Delp <2. 2-223.552 ... California 
Paul’ -Depell © ==2.25-2.---204.8 .-. Oklahoma 
Pershing!) Vii-Bld6r? + s225- 6 os cec oe ee lowa 
MSLYSE YS RGUNG+ise~2205* sania es, Florida 
ODY> AEPSTCiN,  azzcsove kent eo nn =n ene oe Maryland 
Carole JEVans)-csace accross eee ee ee Alaska 
Marcia Fankhauser __.____-.------_____ Washingon 
hom: Redethinits ate... 52S oe eee ese New York 
Roberta Foreman, =222-22s22.css56c5— 232.555 255— Ohio 
Mrs: (luey ls, Rraneis sss. 2. 4525522-522205 California 
Katherine MM. ‘Gibbons: 22-22 22252-so-2-2-2252 Maine 
Sandra: Goldstein: =<2- 22-2242 55-222 2222455— IHinois 
Marsha. Greenwood) 2..-2--=<- 222-2222. California 
Mr. and Mrs. Timothy R. Griffith ~--.-.-_____ Ohio 
Ettawl, “Harmbrick. «252222302252 22 sce Michigan 
Phyllis’ Hanber..os26 22052 tea ee: Illinois 
IN\SS OH A Hg a peso eee = ec ee eee Texas 
Mr. R. A. Herman __-___---------___ Pennsylvania 
Paula Hill’ 2-22-20 oe cee occas een Pennsylvania 
Cahlesiy Ouse) ,--222: seco. -scueeeasaaeeeas Oregon 


.-. Washington 
Cynthia Hutchias __ Ohi 
Margaret James ___ 


Jenny E. Joseph ___ --. Texas 
Curtis Kaslewicz ___ Florida 
Virginia: Kincaid) 2222. 222320 2cc2c85 ccc e so oe Kansas 
Ellen creisler 2222 22222 fseeccceoosegnecss Maryland 
Mr. and Mrs. John Kuglitsch ___--_______ Wisconsin 
Jane ‘Louie Lampe) <22.-2s2222.222 se cccecs. California 
Sylvia Leigh 22222 3s ee ee ee California 
Mrsiedean heyday 222 25=-2-265282sfs2ese2 sc Louisiana 
sarah; MacDonald’ |. 222 5 uS<2 2222 os se ce ses California 
Mr. and Mrs. Larry Martin Bos, Jr. .... Minnesota 
MitavO.. IMIDANK,, 2-o22e6ecececsccececcee ence Virginia 
Mrss. dis LG MOO s-2 2222 ck Georgia 
Melinda K. Moore ___~------------__ North Carolina 
Mary F. Moyer ~~ ---------- District of Columbia 
Mrs. June Munro ____-_--- -_--_----__----- California 
Matian Myers) ® 5.2.22 ccce so: eek oases Utah 
Saliy Jane McGrary __-.--__---~~__-____- Kentucky 
Rev. John G. Peterson .-...........--_.--_- Illinois 
Joan JC: 3PitZner S2-ssssc= ses. esc sccsccces Wisconsin 
Hannah. ‘Potter. 22222222 2252+ ce-ceee. canes California 
Gerva Gh Qualis ss 2224 225-5, 25225 -- ees Califernia 


. District of Columbia 
-.. California 


Lynn Ramsey --_----- 
Jane Roddy —--_____-_- 


Edward J. Scharberl _ _. Arizona 
Gary A. Schlub ______ Maryland 
Mr candy: Mirs*2 Séitel ish-agaccssessees2 4245 sh Texas 
Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Sevigny -_------ West Virginia 
Suzanne: Slad@ 22222225 222iccsce22eccees25 Kentucky 
Robert’. J, "Springer 222222-2-222- 322-205 California 
Nancy: /C:Stockton) <2. 2-222 S22 22. Seeee California 
Margie Struble 22-2222 ue eee Washington 
Mrss-Allen:iSykes. 3. Indiana 
Mrs: JOYCE. TESKY: aon oec os sense eee Illinois 
Jean, Torgerson? .- 2-2 es Minnesota 
Walter: De Uhlig:.2 222 o-oo ac ee ee Missouri 
Bernadette van Houten __---_--------------- California 
Mr. and Mrs. William C. Weaver _--. North Carolina 
Mr. and Mrs. John Yago, Jr. —------- Pennsylvania 
Pamela Young) .22s2.2..4 3222. 2ec284- seeks Georgia 


THE DEAF POPULATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The first detailed account of the numbers 
and characteristics of the deaf people of 
America since 1930. Cloth bound, $11.50; 
Paperback, $7.50. Order from: 
National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 


Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
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Affiliated Member Organizations 


Talladega: Club ot the eat oc <uccexculnes Aocmscecseaccankseaeceaesceensd Alabama 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service .._...._..........-.-._----_---------- Alabama 
Dept. of Mental Retardation, Ariz. Training Program at Coolidge _._..__- Arizona 
Arkansas Chores Olony ‘3. 2<.c ccc se eat wiedeadenc aeceects edad. cesacnce Arkansas 
Hurst Memorial Library, Pacific Christian College ...............____- California 
DCltanG bye se sce. cx eee sate ed cas tae e enolase pe Oe eee OS Dee aa ksiee California 
Southern California Women’s Club of the Deaf ___........_..._------.- California 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Mission for the Deaf _.............-...--..------ Connecticut 
Colrade Springs Silent: Cia ces. cece unt dee adeecmecaeaddskaechvabesckess Colorado 
St. Petersburg Association of the Deaf, Inc. ............_.--....--.------- Florida 
Cédarioo: Association. for’ the, Deaf: <. 2c. 232026 os esncacades ccsdecaseuseeonees Iowa 
Sioux: City (Silent Ciue, ANG. oc Ann ccs2 cli ace deen cc Shs cache kb oie Lobenisabaces lowa 
Wichita: Association of the Deal o-.2 Soho cewcctocuscueccuseashobaccecece Kansas 
Bureau of Rehabilitation Services, Kentucky School for the Deaf __.__- Kentucky 
Catholic Deaf Center of New Orleans _...............------------------- Louisiana 
Bureau of Rehabilitation, Department Health and Welfare _.........-.__-- Maine 
Maine: Mission: forthe: Deal, .cc .25c6eenecetwcd Soot aie Saas cece encase dace Maine 
Montgomery County Association for Language Handicapped Children Maryland 
Pui PRIMO UTIOSs (TING? ott ba chtkets ae octal to haces og ta Own y caverns ee Maryland 
Oumey: Dear Clap int. 26 scecan ant roads s ese ketmcce somal ueaea Massachusetts 
C. S. Mott Community College, Program for the Hearing Impaired .... Michigan 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing ..................---..--.------ Michigan 
Motor City Association of the Deaf _......................-..------------ Michigan 
United for Total Communication ..................-...----------------- Michigan 
Social Services for the Hearing Impaired, Inc. _...-.........-.--...----- Michigan 
Charles Thompson Memorial Hall... 222 tacseSacdcieadsiancgee Susccewnea Minnesota 
ule Vosst Sent CMW: £2.2.<ccssued du dseceee nat nediaes eee ecat iuamenaes Mississippi 
Grege Walls Cio OF The DEAL. =. 225: can acscac pease anstodlatddanltaw tae enks Montana 
Roundtable Representatives of Community Center __..__.._........-.--- Missouri 
St. Louis Association of the Deaf .........--- .2..--2-----2-- eee e ee eee nee Missouri 
LARGO Siulent CW, <c sxe spapematwcsldecaccced cbsde Gavceamastsosectandaus Nebraska 
Omaha-Club-of the Deak 25 2. oo nto sh bhai een ddd ooeereteeseeet Nebraska 
The Central New York Recreation Club for the Deaf—ABC 

Bowling Committee (Mr. A. Coppola, Chairman) .._........_...- New York 
Center for Communications Research, Inc. ____._..-.-....------------ New York 
Staten Island (Clube eat <2. coc 52s heh cscs pert baactotheskeetoseeaes New York 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf—Students ..............-..- New York 
New York Society tor the Deal cc..cacccsceselchc2S-cen doves baaes ues New York 
Pelicans:Club-.of the-Deat... Inc:. |: vsac'se=annc sxceaccacesceetsecsaseecauss New York 
St Amis (ret Or the: W@a0 as 5c. ccrsves esc dacus chess denecnekavede New York 
Union Lieague-or tne- Dear, Ine. 2265390266 d5265 soso sce dincanisneeeicewaakce New York 
Wilson Association for the Deaf __.._..............-------.--------- North Carolina 
Cleveland Association’ of the Deaf... 2.0 oonc.0ccccacescennseved deck cdkececcsd Ohio 
Steubenville Association of the Deaf _..................---.---..--------_2.-.. Ohio 
Lehigh Association of the Deaf ................-...2..2.-.-------.--- Pennsylanvia 
MOrk- AssOciatON-Or Tie DEAL ooo. ost esayetccweue as desecaec ee axcies Pennsylvania 
Nashville League for the Hard of Hearing, Inc. ................-.---- Tennessee 
pst Baptist Chiren Of KNOG Ville 2220 ccec cose nt co ccasssncoeuensdsa secs Tennessee 
Austin: Club er the Dedt,. ING. cccc5ceccenasexcn sen sauenecaudss nay odindsine ond Texas 
Dallas: Association of the Deal os cac: conscasices cide ccdcescs sosedeancoladeeds Texas 
Dallas: Counerl sf0t DEAL vicacovecccns cceudsedeccacsas send camaee Gawetascuatand Texas 
First. Baptist: Deaf Ministry ....<. so. 2+2scascscccsedaccnvclasas ooecascdscedca Texas 
Houston: Associauion- OMe Deal: sa: 20h: stecn ob. nde ods aeateahee eeeccose te Texas 
Southwest Center for the Hearing Impaired __._._........------------2----- Texas 
Texas ‘Conimmission for ‘the -Déat <2 ocenccccku's cca Gohwacuieweuldawecceene a Texas 
Maney Se DGNMIRS eco ea das sar aeeoles wo sad ween iesiesoe en eeeewte Virginia 
Eanes: NUSSIONS | 05 a5 eSce deuce s sabes ReAEe osu one dah Dena eeacaderoudan Virginia 
Hienmond ‘Clao-wF tie: Deak. co. cbc sls oe wo cacncvcwee tbe sdeeseee Virginia 
Charleston. Association of Deaf 2.6 2c. 20. seeccdenckneesececcceccucees West Virginia 
Puget Sound Association of Deaf ...................--.-.2..-.-.----.-- Washington 
Tacoma: Association. of the Deal 2 .c2ssccccacseeccee cx cceweceaaceccaaas Washington 
Mhiwaukee Silent: Cl INC. occa eno sca ecaeuceacertt cs dae nehoadeade Wisconsin 


Affiliation dues for organizations other than state associations are $10.00 or more 
per year. Send remittances to the NAD Home Office. 
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NAD Executive Board Meeting 
Washington Hilton Hotel, Washington, D. C., August 2-5, 1975 


First Session 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Smith at 10:00 a.m. in the Mili- 
tary Room, Washington Hilton Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. Present were: Jess M. 
Smith, President; Charlie McKinney, Vice- 
President; Charles C. Estes, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Mervin Garretson, President- 
Elect; Board Members, Sam Block, Carl 
Brininstool, George Scheler, Edgar Bloom, 
Gary Olsen, Lil Skinner, and Charlotte 
Colums. Absent were Immediate Past 
President Pettingill and Board Member 
Helen Maddox. 

Item I: Items for the agenda were list- 
ed and discussed. On a motion by Olsen 
(McKinney) the agenda was unanimously 
approved. 


Item Il. The Board took up the report 
of the Tabloid Committee. After a 
lengthy and detailed discussion, based on 
recommendations of the committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the feasibility of 
a NAD Tabloid, the Board voted not to 
publish the tabloid at this time, and that 
the funds earmarked for implementation 
be released for use by the CSSA. Carried 
9-1 with Board member Bloom casting 
the single dissenting vote. Further dis- 
cussion on inserts for state association 
newsletters followed and was carried over 
to CSSA report. 

item Ill: An add-on hospitalization in- 
surance proposal was discussed briefly 
and by general consent the Board allocat- 
ed an hour during the afternoon session 
to Mr. Van Orsdel to discuss the Kirke- 
Van Orsdel proposal at 2:00 p.m. and an 
hour to 1976 Convention Chairman Ralph 
White at 3:00 p.m. 

The Board recessed for lunch at 12:00 
noon. 


Second Session 

The Board reconvened at 1:30 p.m. with 
all present except Pettingill and Maddox. 

Item IV: The CSSA report was review- 
ed briefly and interrupted upon the arrival 
of Mr. Van Orsdel. 

Item V: At 2:00 p.m. Van Orsdel was 
given the floor to discuss a proposal to of- 
fer add-on hospitalization insurance to the 
Association membership. After a lengthy 
discussion followed by questions and an- 
swered to the satisfaction of the Board the 
matter was tabled in order to take up 
other agenda items. 

Item VI: Mr. Ralph White, 1976 Con- 
vention Chairman, was given the floor to 
outline and discuss plans for the Hous- 
ton Convention. A detailed discussion fol- 
lowed which focused mainly on evening 
entertainment and expediting, planning 
and and registration of members. Olsen 
(Bloom) moved that the Houston Conven- 
tion Committee be given authority to man- 
age all income and expenditures regarding 
the 1976 convention and that the Commit- 
tee be permitted to open a ‘‘1976 NAD Con- 
vention” banking account.  Brininstool 
(Collums) moved to amend that no ex- 
penditures over $100 may be made without 
Home Office authorization. Amendment 
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carried. Main motion carried by 6-3 vote. 
McKinney(Olsen) moved to instruct the 
President to investigate the feasibility of 
having different educational institutions of- 
fer short credit courses during the con- 
vention. Carried. 

The Board recessed for the evening at 
5:05 p.m. 


Third Session: The meeting was called 
to order by President Smith at 9:05 a.m. 
All members were present except Pettin- 
gill, Maddox, Garretson and McKinney. 

Item VII: The hospitalization insurance 
proposal was taken from the table and 
discussed further. Estes (Block) moved 
to instruct the Executive Secretary to take 
the necessary steps to implement the pro- 
posal. Olsen (Bloom) moved to amend 
to the effect that dividends, if any, be used 
for Home Office operation. Amendment 
carried. Main motion carried. 

item VIII: The CSSA report was picked 
up at the point it was discontinued the 
previous session. It was agreed to act on 
each item individually. After minor re- 
visions, Estes (Collums) moved to ap- 
prove Item 1 as corrected. Carried. 

At this point, Board Member Brininstool 
left the meeting and Pettingill arrived 
shortly afterwards. 

No revisions on Item 2 (Guidelines for 
matching funds) were offered. Block (Mc- 
Kinney) moved to approve Item 2. Car- 
ried. 

Bloom (Block) moved to approve Item 
3. Carried. 

Pettingill (Collums) moved to approve 
Item 4. Carried. 

Collums (McKinney) moved to approve 
Item 5. Carried. 

McKinney (Pettingill) moved to approve 
Item 6. Carried. 

At 10:45 a.m. the President called a five- 
minute recess. The Board reassembled 
at 10:50 a.m. 

Pettingill (Collums) moved to accept 
Item 7a with the stipulation that the Board 
rescind former action relating to ear- 
marking $15,000 for the Ohio law case. 
Carried. 

At. this point Garretson entered the 
meeting. Revisions were made to Item 7b. 
Pettingill (Scheler) moved to approve 
Item 7b as revised subject to availability 
of funds. Carried. 

Collums (Skinner) moved to refer Item 
7c (Preliminary 1976-1978 Budget) to the 
Ways and Means Committee. Carried. 

Pettingill (Bloom) moved to accept 
CSSA recommendations on Leadership 
Deaf Project. Carried. 

The CSSA report listed a number of 
recommendations of the tabloid news- 
paper. Garretson (Pettingill) moved to 
accept recommendations 2, 3, 4. Carried. 

Garretson (Block) moved that revised 
recommendations on Region 4’s request 
for $300 for Training Program be ap- 
proved. Carried. . 

Estes (Block) moved the Board approve 
CSSA report as a whole. Carried. 

Recessed at 12:07 p.m. 


Fourth Session 


The meeting was called to order at 9:10 
a.m. Present were Smith, Block, Brinin- 
stool, Scheler, Bloom, Olsen, Collums and 
Estes. 

The Executive Secretary’s report was 
taken up item by item. Following a dis- 
cussion of stock owned by the Association, 
Block (Estes) moved that the Executive 
Secretary be given authority to handle 
NAD investments. Collums moved _ to 
amend to the effect that such authority 
be in effect until next NAD Convention. 
Amendment failed to carry. Main motion 
carried. 

At this point Skinner and Garretson en- 
tered. 

Estes (Scheler) moved that a committee 
be appointed to reexamine mail vote pro- 
cedures and report back at the Tuesday 
session. Carried. The President appoint- 
ed Olsen, Estes and Brininstool. 

A pension plan for NAD /employees was 
submitted in keeping with a 1974 Conven- 
tion mandate that such plan be investigat- 
ed. Bloom (Garretson) moved that the 
proposed tax sheltered annunity type plan 
be accepted in principle and that a com- 
mittee be appointed to work out the details 
and report back to the next Board meet- 
ing. Carried. 

At this point McKinney entered the meet- 
ing. 

Brininstool (Block) moved that the 
Knights of the Flying Fingers Award be 
presented to Dr. Deno Reed, Dr. Luther 
Robinson, Dr. Edward Merrill, Dr. McCay 
Vernon, Mrs. Dora Lee Hayes, Rev. Ru- 
dolph Gawlik, Dr. Martin McCavitt and 
Rev. David Pokorny for their services to 
the World Congress and that other mem- 
bers of the Organizing Committee already 
possessing the KFF award be given recog- 
nition. Carried. 

In response to the Executive Secretary’s 
request for guidance in budgetary plan- 
ning Estes (Block) moved that the Board 
go on record as approving the allocation 
of 5% of Association income for growth 
purposes. Carried unanimously. 

Bloom (Estes) moved the Executive 
Secretary be allowed full salary rather 
than reductions due to extended illness. 
On motion by Olsen (McKinney) the mo- 
tion was tabled till a later session. 

Olsen (McKinney) moved to allocate 5% 
of association income for services to state 
association. Carried. 

The Board recessed for lunch at 11:55 
a.m. 
Fifth Session 
The Board reconvened at 1:30 p.m. All 
were present except Pettingill and Mad- 
dox. The Board voted to send regrets to 

Helen Maddox on her recent illness. 

Item X: The matter of picking up the 
COSD Forum was discussed by the 
Board. Scheler (Garretson) moved that the 
NAD sponsor the 1976 Forum. Carried. 

Olsen (Scheler) moved the 1976 Forum 
be held in Indianapolis March 24-26, 1976. 
Carried. 

The President appointed Garretson 
chairman of the Forum Steering Commit- 
tee which includes Olsen and Smith. 
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Item XI: The question of NAD repre- 
sentation in Massachusetts was discussed. 
Olsen (Collums) moved the Executive 
Secretary be authorized to attend the 


Massachusetts organizational meeting. 
Carried. 
Item XII: The motion relating to the 


Executive Secretary's salary was untabled. 
The motion was put to vote and carried. 
Further discussion included a review of 
Federal policy on sick leave, annual leave, 
per diem and travel allowances upon 
which NAD policy is structured. 

Item XIII: Barbara Olmert’s request 
for approval to deal with Media Printing 
Corporation was discussed and granted 
upon a motion by Olsen (Estes). 

Item XIV: Olsen (Garretson) moved 
that the Board rescind previous commit- 
ment of $15,000 to the Ohio law case. Car- 
ried. 

The meeting recessed for the evening 
at 3:45 p.m. 


Sixth Session 


The meeting was called to order at 9:10 
a.m. Absent were Pettingill, Garretson, 
and Maddox. 

Item XV: In view of changing condi- 
tions the past several months, the Board 
voted to deactivate the committee to in- 
vestigate marketing acoustic couplers on 
a motion by Scheler (Collums). 

Item XVI: Revised mail vote proce- 
dures were reviewed. The Board voted 
to adopt the revisions on a trial basis on a 
motion by Bloom (Block). 

item XVII: Reports of representatives 
to various state conventions were heard. 
There was a general tone of optimism 
throughout the reports with Home Office 
communications being a common thread 
of contention among state associations. It 
was brought out that regional board mem- 
bers should be favored with copies of 
letters to the Home Office as well as 
responses to such letters. 

Item XVIII: Mr. John Joyce appeared 
before the Board to report the progress 
of contractual agreements with the NAD. 
No action by the Board was indicated. 

Item XIX: The question of NAD in- 
volvement in children’s publications was 
raised. By general consent, the Executive 
Secretary was instructed to proceed with 
plans to develop any material of interest 
or aid to the deaf. 

Item XX: Concern was expressed that 
the Gallaudet College Public Service Pro- 
gram was playing an increasing role in 
areas of service to the deaf customarily 
initiated by the deaf themselves and fur- 
ther that no attempt appears to be made 
to consult the deaf regarding such serv- 
ices. The Secretary was instructed to 
write a letter to the director of the Public 
Service Program expressing Board senti- 
ment on a motion by Brininstool (Col- 
lums). 

Item XXI: The Executive Secretary re- 
quested temporary suspension of previous 
Board action stipulating Halex House con- 
tributions to be used to reduce the mort- 
gage in addition to regular payments. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Research and Development Committee 
August 8, 1975 
Washington, D. C. 


Present: Prof. Yerker Andersson, Mr. Leo 
Jacobs, Dr. Jerome D. Schein, Mr. Fred- 
erick Schreiber, Dr. Raymond Trybus; 
Guest: Mr. Henry Warner, Assistant Re- 
gional Representative for Rehabilitation, 
RSA Region IV (Atlanta) 


I. Review charge to committee from 
President Jess Smith: 

The Committee reacted favorably to 
President Smith’s charge. However, due 
to lack of qualified personnel, the Com- 
mittee felt it could not fulfill the directive 
for study of the genetics of deafness. 

A meeting between State NAD represen- 
tatives and the Committee should be held 
in conjunction with the 1976 NAD conven- 
tion to acquaint the representatives with 
the Committee’s functions and to enlist 
their support for its projects, as well as to 
elicit suggestions for future projects. 

The Committee should undertake pre- 
paration of brochures for the improvement 
of NAD chapter management. A model 
for this work is the brochure prepared by 
the Lions International for its member 
groups. 

Il. Proposal for NATIONAL 
TRIES FOR THE DEAF: 

The letter from Mr. Warner who pro- 
posed this project was discussed (Attach- 
ment A). 

The Committee agreed that its proper 
role would be to conduct a_ feasibility 
study; and, following the favorable out- 
come of which, it would prepare a de- 
tailed proposal for consideration by the 
NAD Board. 

President Smith’s enthusiastic reaction 
to the Warner letter, received prior to the 
meeting, was noted. An objection that any 
non-profit activity by NAD might be con- 
sidered ‘“‘charity’’ was rejected. Congress 
regards the Wagner-O’Day bill as a means 
of affording handicapped persons increased 
equity in the marketplace. 

Following a review of Wagner-O’Day, 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973, and Smali Busi- 
ness Administration loan programs, the 
following suggestions emerged: 

1. NAD should contact National Indus- 
tries for the Severely Handicapped. 

2. A joint venture with Lions Interna- 
tional should be considered. 


Estes (Scheler) moved authorization be 
granted. Carried. 

Item XXII: The matter of the 1980 
NAD convention was brought up and dis- 
cussed. Olsen (Brininstool) moved three 
charges to the 1980 Committee, namely: 
1) a monthly progress report be required 
with the first report due October 1, 1975; 
2) two Board members be added to the 
committee (3) and that an immediate 
attempt be made to secure hotel facilities. 
Carried. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:55 a.m. 

Respectfully submitted: 
Charles C. Estes 
Secretary-Treasurer 


INDUS- 


3. Seek funds for pilot project and/or 
feasibility study through state VR agencies 
and RSA. A feasibility study should focus 
upon printing, especially publication of 
information about deafness. A_ project- 
development grant from RSA would fi- 
nance a market analysis to determine 
potential demand, necessary size of facili- 
ty to economically serve the market, capi- 
tal requirements, and the number and 
characteristics of deaf persons who could 
be employed. Other ventures which should 
be considered are: telecommunications, 
(e.g., TTY, personal communications, 
(e.g., hearing aids), product-development 
laboratory to bring into marketable form 
products of value to deaf users. 

The following were noted as major sup- 
pliers or purchasers of printed materials 
on deafness: 

A. G. Bell Association 

Charles C. Thomas 

Gospel House 

Gallaudet College 

Lions International 

Bureau of Education for the Handicap- 
ped 

Universities and colleges; 
deaf 

IAPD, PRWAD, ASHA, NAHSA 

Quota International 

VR agencies 


Ill. Budget for R and D Committee. 

To become more effective, the Commit- 
tee needs to meet more frequently. The 
cost of two meetings annually would be 
about $1,500 plus $300 for secretarial, print- 
ing and related expenses. The Committee 
will, therefore, propose that NAD Execu- 
tive Board budget that amount ($1,800). 
In seeking subsequent grants, the Com- 
mittee will try to include funds for its 
meetings so as to spare NAD expense. 
However, to pursue these grants, the meet- 
ing and related expenses are necessary. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jerome D. Schein, Ph.D. 
Chairman 


schools for 


DA Advertising 


Advertising or inquiries about 
advertising should be sent to the 
NAD Home Office, 814 Thayer 
Avenue, Silver Spring, Md. 20910, 
or to the Editor, 5125 Radnor 
Road, Indianapolis, Ind. 46226. 


A Runaway Bestseller... 
The NAD‘s 


A Basic Course In 


Manual Communication 
$5.20 Per Copy 


Send orders and remittances to: 
National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


OCTOBER 1975 


THE ORDER OF 
THE GEORGES 


Advancing Members who maintain 
their membership in the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf for three consecu- 
tive years or longer are listed in the 
honor group called the Order of the 
Georges. 


Advancing Members pay $10.00 per year 
or $1.00 per month and receive THE 
DEAF AMERICAN as a part of their 
membership. Combination husband-wife 
dues are $15.00 per year or $1.50 per 
month and also include one subscription 
to THE DEAF AMERICAN. 


Advancing Members have contributed 
$30.00 to $99.00. 


Contributing Members have contributed 
$100.00 to $249.00. 


Sustaining Members have contributed 
$250.00 to $499.00. 


Patrons are Advancing Members whose 
payments have totaled $500.00. Benefac- 
tors are Advancing Members who have 
paid $1,000.00 or more. 


Included in the list are some Patrons 
and Benefactors whose payments entitle 
them to permanent listing, regardless of 
recent payments. 


Names in boldface type indicate addi- 
tions to the Order of the Georges since 
the last listing, advancements in rank or 
changes of residence. 


CANADA 
Advancing Members 
Chris Hawkins 
Mrs. Dorothy Benedict 
Rev. Brian Dwyer 
Forrest C. Nickerson 


ALASKA 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Keith Tolzin 


ALABAMA 
Patrons 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Baynes 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E. Clark, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Hall 
Rev. and Mrs. Silas J. Hirte 
Mr. and Mrs. Olen Tate 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam Rittenberg 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burdick 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cunningham 
Jimmy Garrett 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Onderdonk 
Maude Y. Sinclair 
Charles W. Thorn 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Akers 
Mrs. J. Dewey Brown 
Mr. Charles Estes 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard B. Jones 
John B. McDaniel 
John T. Wheeler 


ARIZONA 
Patron 

Vito Don Diego 

Sustaining Members 
Kenneth F. Huff 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. Neumann 
Edward Tillinghast 

Contributing Members 
Lorraine Brady 
Mr. and Mrs. John T. Craven 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Leon Curtis 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Sladek 
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Advancing Members 


Delores Erlandson 

Mr. and Mrs. James G. Goodson 
Dr. and Mrs. Larry Stewart 

Jon Todd 


ARKANSAS 
Sustaining Member 


Mrs. G. Dewey Coats 
Mr. and Mrs. Luther Shibley 


Contributing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. William Eckstein 
Frank Reagan 


Advancing Members 


A. K. Junkin, Sr. 
Bert O. Miller 


CALIFORNIA 
Benefactor 
Clara S. Nesgood 
Patron 
Mrs. Anna Coffman 
Sustaining Members 


Helen Arbuthnot 

Mr. and Mrs. Otto Becker 
Lenore Bible 

Dr. Byron B. Burnes 

Gerald Burstein 

Rhoda Clark 

Mr. and Mrs. Evan J. Ellis 
Patricia Ann Kitchen 

Mr. and Mrs. Felix Kowalewski 
Mr. and Mrs. Toivo Lindholm 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel J. Lynch 
Edward W. Miland 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman 
Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Peterson 
Catherine Ramger 

Helen Wallace 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wood 


Contributing Members 


Mrs. Tom L. Anderson 

Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Balacaier 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Bello 
Dr. Richard Brill 

Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Brightwell 
F. A. Caligiuri 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Chase 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Christian 
R. D. Cosgrove 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Dauger 
Mrs. Jordan Davis 

Helen Johnson Ebbitt 

Thelma Evans 

Mr. and Mrs. Louie Fant, Jr. 
Frank Gaines 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde M. Houze 
Mrs. Bessie Howson 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Jacobs 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Klugman 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil Ladner 
Herbert Larsen 

Edgar L. Lowell 

Dorothy Miles 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Miller 
Ralph F. Neesam 

June Newkirk 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Otterbeck 
Mr. and Mrs. William Pascoe 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Rasmus 

Mr. and Mrs. John S. Reed 
Bernice Rodriguez 

Mrs. Edna Mae Root 

Iva Rosenkiar 

Baurice Saber 

Mrs. Martin Shuetz 

Mr. and Mrs. William Simpson 
Mr. and Mrs. Angelo Skropeta 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Skinner 
Stanley F. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Sottak 
John F. Tracy 

Harry Tremaine 

Cecile Willman 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Witczak 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Wright 
Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Zinkovich 


Advancing Members 


Susan Bell 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Carlson 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Carr 
Daniel Clere 

Mrs. Thomas Collins 
Tom Creed 

Paul M. Culton 

William Davidson 
Patricia Dorrance 

Mrs. Holly Elliott 

Mrs. Edward Everett 
Lawrence Fleischer 
Martin Florsheim 

Sue Garns 

Miriam J. Gusfield 

Lyle A. Hinks 

Virginia Lee Hughes 
Roger P. Johnson 


Mrs. Lily Means 

Anne C. Nelson 

Donald Nuernberger 

James J. Orsi 

Mr. and Mrs. Faye Palmer 
Algene Parsons 

H. L. Peter Pounds 

Caroline Preston 

Richard Robertson 

Andrew Todd 

Hilde S. Schlesinger 

Mr. and Mrs. Herb Schreiber 
Mr .and Mrs. Merritt W. Thomas, Jr. 
Judy Tingley 

Christopher Willis 

William Woodward 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Yannacone 


COLORADO 
Benefactor 
Mrs. A. Greenberg 
Patrons 
Rev. and Mrs. Homer Grace 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Moers 
Carol Sponable 
Advancing Members 
Frank Blankis 


Bertha Kondrotis 
Mrs. Esther Seanor 


CONNECTICUT 
Patron 
Michael Lapides 
Sustaining Members 


Dr. and Mrs. E. B. Boatner 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Vinci 
Contributing Members 
Barbara Brasel 
Mr. and Mrs. David Cole 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Haffty 
Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Ramella 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Sampson 
Anne Zaharevitz 
Advancing Members 
Richard L. Babb 
Rev. Robert D. Bergin 
Bernard Bragg 
Anthony J. Burton 
Edmond Cassetti 
Patrick Graybill 
Richard Jimenez 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Pierz 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Reston 
Gloria White 


DELAWARE 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Holeomb 


Advancing Members 


Hilary R. Ainbender 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Corbett, Jr. 
William Pickhardt 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Patrons 


Dr. and Mrs. Richard Phillips 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Hazel 


Sustaining Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Adler 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay 
Contributing Members 
Jack Allen 
Dorothy C. Havens 
Raymond Kolander 
Peter Ries 
Emma Caroline Souder 
Dr. Peter Wisher 
Advancing Members 
Hubert Anderson 
Donald Bangs 
William H. Booth 
Joseph Deremer 
John Dillion 
Carl Dunstall 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Edwards 
Ruth Gentilman 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Gilmore 
Bernard Greenberg 
Dr. Gerilee Gustason 
Susan Ann Jackson 
Barbara Kannapell 
J. W. Killough 
Harry Mangels 
Marion Maharry 
Dr. and Mrs. Edward C. Merrill, Jr. 
Miss Betty G. Miller 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard McAleer 
Edgar B. Porter 
Edith Rikuris 
Dr. and Mrs. J. S. Schuchman 
Dr. William C. Stokoe, Jr. 
Richard L. White 
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Charles H. Yeager 
Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Zisman 


FLORIDA 
Benefactor 
Edmund F. Bumann 
Patrons 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Hazel 


Mrs. Marcus Kenner 
Mr. and Mrs. Yates Lansing 


Sustaining Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Abe Goodstein 

Mrs. Robert M. Greenmun 

Esther Hoppaugh 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Rozelle McCall 

Dr. and Mrs. William J. McClure 

Craig Mills 

Mr. and Mrs. James Pritchard, Jr. 
Contributing Members 


Jack Allen 

Dorothy C. Havens 

FRANK HOPPAUGH (Memorial) 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman C. Throyer 
Edward Tugg 

Neil Tugg 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Werdig 


Advancing Members 


John D. Anderson 

Alice Burch 

Joseph Dixon 

Carl G. Dunstall 

Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Edwards 
Mr. and Mrs. Larry Harrod 
Miss Sonia Hernandez 

Mrs. Aletha Hunziker 

Edward L. Kivett 

Wells C. Logan, Jr. 

Marion Maharry 

Harry Mangels 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert McClintock 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Parker 
Larry Puckett 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Samuelson 
Marjorie Sheppard 

Eugene Stockton 

Nina Mae Strader 

Robert J. Thomson 

Vera Welsh 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Woods, Sr. 


GEORGIA 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Grisham 
Mr. and Mrs. N. D. Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Owens 
Mr. and Mrs. James E. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Visscher 
Advancing Members 
Jack Brady 
William E. Daughtrey 
John W. Groth, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Prickett 
Mr. and Mrs. James E. Smith 


IDAHO 
Contributing Members 
Mrs. Josephine Benson 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Jones 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Mortenson 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. David Wilding 


ILLINOIS 
Benefactor 
Dr. Samuel Block 
Sustaining Members 
Mrs. E. Housen 
Mr. and Mrs. James N. Orman 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Anderson 
L. Stephen Cherry 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Davis 
Paul Dramin 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Dykhuizen 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Hammersmith 


George Pick 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Sullivan 

William B. Vogt, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Moehle 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yowell 
Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale R. Anderson 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Irsch 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence J. Brick 

Paul Cantwell 

Jesse Chapman 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Forrestal 

Matti Hanners 

Lorraine Kline 

Mary B. Lean 

Dr. William Marshall 
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Earling McDermott, Sr. 

Mrs. David McMullen 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Nelson 

Mr. and Mrs. James F. Perhai 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Seiler 
Kathleen Stanfield 

Carol A. Trachtenberg 

Rev. Bernard Tyler 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Warshawsky 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold D. Willis 
Samuel Woolf 


INDIANA 
Patrons 


Mr. and Mrs. Orville Johnsen 

Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whisman 
Sustaining Members 

Norman S. Brown 

William Hinkley 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Marshall 
Contributing Members 

Julia Carmichael 

Dr. and Mrs. R. Harmon 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Olsen 

Eugene Petersen 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Seaman 

Mr. and Mrs. James Stouse 
Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Cowart 

Barry Critchfield 

Elizabeth Foster 

James Hampton 

Irene Hodock 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Munro 


IOWA 
Benefactors 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest G. Langenberg 
Contributing Members 
Anne Herbold 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Johnson 
Advancing Member 
Mr. and Mrs. Leland Ahern 
Mr. and Mrs. Loren Coleman 
Eva L. Hagen 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Hicks 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale Van Hemert 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Neuschwanger 


KANSAS 


Sustaining Members 
Pauline Conwell 
Willa G. Field 
Mrs. Fern Foltz 
Erlene M. Graybill 
Harold Kistler 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Ruge 

Contributing Members 
Alvin Clements 
Dr. and Mrs. C. P. Goetzinger 
Mrs. Vera Gough 
Mr. and Mrs. Otis H. Koehn 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Matthews 
Mr. and Mrs. Patrick McPherson 
Henry W. Yahn 

Advancing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Coli 
Darrell Matthews 
Don I. Miller, Sr. 


KENTUCKY 

Sustaining Member 
Virginia Ward 

Contributing Members 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bacheberle 
Mrs. Joseph Balasa 
Margaret Marshall 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton Belcher 
Harvey Corson 
Mr. and Mrs. William Gulley 
Thomas Ryan 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Brooks 
Rev. Charles Dittmeier 
Mr. and Mrs. James T. Hester 


LOUISIANA 


Benefactor 

William C. Purdy, Jr. 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. David Myers 
Max M. Ray 

Advancing Members 
Mrs. Virginia Boles 
S. Gail Garrett 
Rev. Gerald Howell 
Dorothea Perrin 
Jeanette Rosen 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sheffield 
June Street 


MAINE 
Advancing Members 


Mrs. John L. Hewes 
Theresa Puopolu 
Rev. Earl J. Thaler 
Rev. Philip M. Tracy 


MARYLAND 


Benefactors 


Elizabeth M. Osborne 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 
Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Carney 

Robert De Venny 

Mr. and Mrs. Mervin Garretson 

Dr. Wilson H. Grabill 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden 

Dr. and Mrs. David Piekoff 

Debbie Sonnenstrahl 

Dr. and Mrs. Boyce Williams 


Sustaining Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach 
Mr. and Mrs. Marwood Burr 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Cale 
Mr. and Mrs. Alan B. Crammatte 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Goodstein 
Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs, Frank Hutchinson 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil Rassofsky 
Mrs. Dan Reichard 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger O. Scott 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe 
Dr. and Mrs. McCay Vernon 


Contributing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Jason Ammons 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Berg 

Mr. and Mrs. Jose Berrois 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Brenner 
William Brizendine 

Mr. and Mrs. William Brubaker 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Brown 

Mr. and Mrs. David Burton 
James L. Casterline, Jr. 

Lois Cherwinski 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark 

Mr. and Mrs. Alva Lee Cuppy 
Dr. Robert Davila 

David Donaldson 

Mrs. Daisy D’Onfrio 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lee Dorsey 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren Drake 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ederheimer 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Everhart 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Ewan, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Ferguson, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Talmadge Flanagan 
Dr. and Mrs. Victor Galloway 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Gannon 

Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Golden 
Mr. and Mrs. Ted Hagemeyer 
Ray P. Harris 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Herbold 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Henklein 
Bernice B. Hoeper 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmond Holland 
Mrs. Ruth L. Isaacson 

Marian A. Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerald M. Jordan 
Dr. and Mrs. Nathan Katz 

Mr. and Mrs. Marcellus Kleberg 
Mr. and Mrs. John Kubis 
Francis Langlais 

Robert Lindsey 

Rex P. Lowman 

Mrs. Virginia Lewis 

Mr. and Mrs. Willard Madsen 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis J. Mann 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Mayes 
John C. Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Morton 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Myerovitz 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. McClure 
Mr. and Mrs. David Neill 

Dr. and Mrs. Ronald Nomeland 
Dr. and Mrs. Malcolm Norwood 
Terrence J. O’Rourke 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Padden 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Peterson 
Rev. and Mrs. Daniel Pokorny 
Mr. and Mrs. Don G. Pettingill 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert T. Pimentel 
Mr. and Mrs. William Ramsey 
Mary Jane Rhodes 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Rose 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Rosen 
Mr. and Mrs. Meyer Rosenblatt 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Schoenberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Schribner 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schuster 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Schwarz 
Izora Sherman 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Siger 
Ausma Smits 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stevens 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter 
Mr. and Mrs. William Sugiyana 
Dr. Norman Tully 
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Mr. and Mrs. Frank Turk 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Wait 


Mr. and Mrs. Woodward Zimmerman 


Advancing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Ailstock 
Mr. and Mrs. George Babinetz 
Janie Baldwin 

Mr. and Mrs. David Black 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Bourne 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brewer 
Mr. and Mrs. Macon Calhoun 
Simon J. Carmel 

R. Orin Cornett 

Esther Culverwell 

Mr. and Mrs. William Darnell 
Dr. Gilbert Delagdo 

Joseph Deremer 

David Donaldson 

Marie E. Dykes 

Mr. and Mrs. George Dyess 
Mr. and Mrs. G. A, Eager 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Eastman 
Patricia Edelin 

Howard Feltzin 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Fine 
Gertrude Galloway 

Mr. and Mrs. Asa Gatlin 

Mr. and Mrs. John Greenleaf 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Grabill 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Haines 
Jerome G. Harbin 

Cc. Raymond Harper 

Bette Hicks 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holter 
David Insley 

Paul Kasatchkoff 

Peggy Keough 

dartley Koch 

Nancy Kowalski 

Mrs. Adele Krug 

Wir. and Mrs. Sam Langerman 
Mark Law 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald LaValle 
Mary Ann Locke 

Michael Martin 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert McDonald 
Mr. and \.rs. James McVernon 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendall Moore 
Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Murphy 
Mr. and Mrs. James Niemi 
Arthur Norris 

Betty O’Rourke 

Alta W. Patterson 

wr. and Mrs, Gerald Pelarski 
George M. Pehlgrim 

Mr. and Mrs. John Popovich 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Prickett 
Claude Pruitt 

Barbara Riggs 

David Riker 

Jerry Roberts 

Kenneth L. Schiel 

Ben Schowe, Jr. 

Carl Schroeder 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Seremeth 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Shuart 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Sinclair 
Gary Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. George Singer 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Strickland 
Dr. Allen Sussman 

Donald V. Torr 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Trees 
Gerald VanPul 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Vlug 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Warner 
Mr. and Mrs. John G. Warner 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Waters 
Susanne Welsh 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Withrow 
Betty York 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Contributing Members 


Bernard Lofchie 
Mrs. Kimball Nash 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Aurelio Anzivina 
Rev. Robert Bossdorf 
Robert O’Connor 
John R. Eichorn 
Alfred S. Marotta 
Dr. Richard E, Thompson 
Paul Wagstaff 


MICHIGAN 


Patron 
Oscar Hoffman 
Sustaining Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin J. Beaver 
Mr. and Mrs. Omer L. Foret 


Contributing Members 


Griffin I. Crowder 
Mrs. Alvin L. Kutzleb | 
Mr. and Mrs, Frank Mair 
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Alfred Neumann 
Judge and Mrs. Joseph Pernick 
Mr. and Mrs. Bert Poss 
George Rosenson 
Howard Watson 
Advancing Members 


David Chaplain 

Evelyn DeMeyere 

Ardyce Germain 

Mr. and Mrs. Merlin Lanaville 
Clarence Schulz 


MINNESOTA 


Patrons 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen 
Mr. and Mrs. Helmer Hagel 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel 
Dr. and Mrs. Wesley Lauritsen 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Perkins 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur F. Peterson 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon K. Bayne 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Crowe 
Richard Deming 
Mrs. Julia Hefley 
Loraine Larson 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Potter 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sampson 
Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Schnabel 
Richard Scofield 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stokes 
Advancing Members 
Rev. Laurence Bunde 
Dr. and Mrs. LeRoy Hedgecock 
Mr. and Mrs, Leslie Peterson 


MISSISSIPPI 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Billy Hudson 
Mr. and Mrs. William B. Smith 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Barron 


MISSOURI 


Benefactor 

Mrs. Hazel A. Steideman 

Sustaining Member 
Mrs. Bessie T. Hunt 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Atwood 
Richard O. Davis 
Georgetta Graybill 
Mrs. Ruth Hawley 
Mr. and Mrs. Leslie C. Hall 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Harrison 
Don Travis Hill 
Mrs. Thelma Kilpatrick 
Richard J. Meyer 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Morris 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Reed 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Reese 
Rev. Herbert W. Rohe 

Advancing Members 
Wilma Hindman 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene McDowell 
Thomas Short 


MONTANA 


Sustaining Member 


Walter Schley 
Roy Tuggle 


Contributing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Hippe 
Richard Mullins 
Mr. and Mrs. Darwin Younggren 


Advancing Members 


Lyle Olsen 
Clarice Petrick 


NEBRASKA 


Patrons 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale P. Paden 
Sustaining Members 
Dr. and Mrs. George Propp 
Contributing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Becker 
Marie Goetter 
Barb O’Mara 


NEVADA 


Contributing Members 


Sue Kramer 
Mr. and Mrs. M. E. McGlamery 


Advancing Member 
Johnny Siders 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Advancing Member 


Hartmut Teuber 
Jane Wilson 


NEW JERSEY 


Patrons 


Mr. and Mrs, Lee Brody 
Mr. and Mrs, Randall McClelland 


Sustaining Members 
Julius Wiggins 


Contributing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Dyer 
Advancing Members 

Mrs. Milton Cunningham 

Mrs. Asa Gatlin 

Gladys Germany 

Thomas Gradnauer 

Kaple Greenberg 

Philip Moos 

Mr .and Mrs. Robert Swain, Jr. 

Frank Wawrzyniak, Sr. 


NEW MEXICO 


Patrons 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Dillon 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Wolach 


Contributing Members 


Robert J. Durio 
Marshall Hester 


Advancing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Roland Fletcher 
Esperanza Latimer 
Ginny St. John 


NEW YORK 
Patrons 

Benjamin Friedwald 
Seymour M. Gross 
Margaret E. Jackson 
Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Lange, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Mendel 
Mario L. Santin 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Byrne 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Clere 
Madge Finley 
Robert A. Halligan 
Myer Lief 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Scouten 
Bernard Teitelbaum 


contributing Members 
Alice Beardsley 
Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Bravin 
Dr. and Mrs. William E. Castle 
Joan Griffing 
Dr. Robert Frisina 
Mr. and Mrs. Loy Golladay 
Arthur Holley 
Mr. and Mrs. George Wm. Johnston 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Lambert 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Panara 
Richard Pokorny 
Mr. and Mrs. Curtis Robbins 
Mrs. Claude Samuelson 
Mr. and Mrs. John Schdoedel 
Dr. and Mrs. Jerome Schein 
Martin Sternberg 


Advancing Members 
Arlene Ackerson 
Carl G. Ayling 
Mr. and Mrs. Irving Birnbaum 
Mrs. Lansdale Boardman 
Sandra Ann Le Boeuf 
Frank G. Bowe, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Buzzard 
Dr. B. Edward Cain 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Calvacca 
James Conole, Jr. 
Richard W. Corcoran 
Rev. Thomas F. Cribbin 
Marcus Delk, Jr. 
Jessie DeWitt 
Sister Margaret Duffy 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis Ethridge 
Gregory Granato 
Mr. and Mrs. John Mare Haber 
Lillian Hanover 
Robert Harris 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Hlibok 
Tracy Hurwitz 
Susan Krusch 
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Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Lewis 
Ellen Liedike 

Dr. Glenn Lloyd 

Rev. and Mrs. Patrick McCahill 
Robert Eugene Miller 

Lois M. Reed 

Harold H. Roach 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Rothschild 
Claire Seltzer 

Jack Smith 

James Stagarone 

Mr. and Mrs. James M. Stern 
Dr. LeRoy Subit 

Jennie Szuba 

T. Vigtrisz 

Fanny Yeh 

George B. Young 

Leonard G. Zwick 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Crutchfield 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin S. Carter, Jr. 
Mrs. Edna Rehard 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlisle Saunders 
Mr. and Mrs. Sterling White 

Advancing Members 
Marie Butkus 
Charles Crowe 
Inez Crutchfield 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold DeVel 
Clifford Dickson 
Imogene Guire 
Rance Henderson 
Irene B. Williams 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Sustaining Member 
Kenneth Blackhurst 


OHIO 
Patrons 
Rev. E. F. Broberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau 
Benefactors 
Harry Benet 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Cahen 
Walter Krohngold 
Sustaining Members 
Mrs. Bessie F. Ayers 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Katz 
Mr. and Mrs. Norbert Pilliod 
Samuel J. Sanderson 
Contributing Members 
Mrs. Hildegarde Brown 
Dick Petkovich 
Advancing Members 
Hilda Barber 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Braid 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph J. Caruso 
J. T. Carver 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Daulton 
James D. Everett 
Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Hume 
Rev. Eugene Kimmel 
William S. Mihalik 
Barbara T. Myers 
Rev. and Mrs. Clifford L. Smith 
Vern Taylor 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Vegas 
Jack Walker 


OKLAHOMA 
Sustaining Members 
Dr. and Mrs. W. T. Griffing 
Rachel K. Wood 
Contributing Member 
Dorothy Stahmer 


OREGON 


Patron 
Helen Northrop 


Sustaining Member 
Mr .and Mrs. John J. Kaufman 
Contributing Members 
Charles Bluett 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Wray Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. George Scheler, Jr. 
Ann Skalicky 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Supalla 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Ulmer 
Advancing Members 
Peter Anderson 
William Brelje 
Narcissa Eden 
Lorraine Jenkins 
Catherine Tooley 
Richard Walker 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Welch 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Patron 
Mrs. Evelyn C. Yolles 
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Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Shultz 
Contributing Members 
Dr. and Mrs. John A. Gough 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lang 
Gary G. Lensbower 
Mr. and Mrs. John Maurer 
Dr. Yale S. Nathanson 
Rev. and Mrs. Roger Pickering 
Alice Romig 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Singerman 
Mary R. Smith 
Laura Turechek 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Walls 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Zimble 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Boyd 
Earl A. Duff IIT 
Hope E. Fisher 
Shirley Glassman 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Harwood 
Rev. and Mrs. Reuben Joy 
Adurian Kukleski 
Mr. and Mrs. George Lawther 
Ruth G. Ludivico 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. Morrow 
Rose S. Olanoff 
Edgar H. Shroyer 
Mary F. Sutherland 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Tellem 
Bodil Tvede 


RHODE ISLAND 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman 


Advancing Members 
Dr. Melvyn Johnson 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Charlie McKinney 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Louie Fant, Sr. 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Craig Maddox 
Joel M. Silberstein 
Judith Snyder 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Stoops 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Advancing Members 
Jerrold A. Berke 
Ike Kor 
Norman Larson, Jr. 
Ray Schmitz 
Byron Stitt 
Contributing Members 


Delbert Erickson 


TENNESSEE 
Patrons 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Armstrong 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Ringle 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Eli Conley Akin 
Robert P. Biggs 
Mr. and Mrs. James H. Waynick 
Advancing Members 
Patrick Bryant 
Mr. and Mrs. James Goldfeder 
Mary Ellis Holladay 
Mary P. King 
Dr. Lee Murphy 
Mrs. Patsy R. Smith 
Evelyn Taylor 


TEXAS 
Benefactor 
S. E. Scott 


Patrons 

Mr .and Mrs. Isadore Shanefield 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Gwendel D. Butler 
Kathryn Caldcleugh 
Claire Crockett 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Crowe 
Lucille Garrison 
Gaino Geddie 
Mr. and Mrs. D. O. King 


Mr. and Mrs. George P. Larue, Jr. 


Mr. and Mrs. Julius Seeger 

Mr. and Mrs. Carey Shaw 
Contributing Members 

Wm. Jefferson Bethany 

Carl Bininstool 

Mr. and Mrs. Allan F. Bubeck, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas J. N. Burke 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Dykman 

Mrs. John Conn 

Eloise Markwith 

W. S. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph White 


Advancing Members 
Rev. R. G. Blakely 
Jo Lynn Clark 
L. M. Correll 
Jack English 
Mr. and Mrs. William Ennis, Sr. 
Virgil Flathouse 
Marcia L. Hair 
L. T. Irvin, Sr. 
Walter P. Kelley 
Mrs. Brian Malitz 
Sidney Pietzsch 
Cc. L. Prestien 
Mrs. Ron Ricks 
Rev. Matthew Schafle 


UTAH 
Patrons 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burnett 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Sanderson 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Brubaker 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Laramie 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerry R. Taylor 
Mr. and Mrs. Ned Wheeler 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus W. Freston 
Donald L. Jensen 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Welsh 


VIRGINIA 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Coretto 
Joyce K. Jeter 
Obie A. Nunn 
Margaret Sprinkel 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Terry 
Contributing Members 
Raymond Baker 
Mr. and Mrs. Enid M. Clapp 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Creech 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Frick 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Goodwin 
Mrs. Ashland Martin 
Ralph Miller 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard W. Moore 
Jack O’Rourke 
Rev. Rex Purvis 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Shaffer 
Mr. and Mrs. Preston Smellings 
Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Wright 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Yates, Jr. 
Advancing Members 
Minnie Bache 
Dr. Thomas R. Behrens 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald J. Buyas 
William Dailey 
Sandy C. Duncan 
Mr. and Mrs. Winston Fitzgerald 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce French 
Mr. and Mrs. George Herberger 
James A. Hovey 
David Lindsey 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael Marzolf 
Mr. and Mrs. Ed McGann 
Mr. and Mrs. John T. Mitchiner, Jr. 
Joyce Norwood 
Janice Rosen 
Lottie Riekehof 
Dorthea Saltzman 
Barbara Sachs 
James Scott 
Mr. and Mrs. William Struthers 
Sharon Svenningsen 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Swafford 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Teta 
James Tuttle 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary L. Viall 
Barbara Weiner 
Jane N. Wilk 
Christopher Willis 
Gerald R. Winalski 
Terry Wright 


WASHINGTON 


Patron 
Hugo A. Holcombe 


Sustaining Members 
Harold Arntzen 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer Humphrey 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Remington 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Sanders 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. George Belser 
Mabel C. Conklin 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert DeVoe 
Virginia Diot 
Mildred M. Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Ketchum 
Elizabeth Montgomery 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Peterson 
Advancing Members 
Alice Acosta 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Carter 
Charles Dore 
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Jack H. Ferris 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E, Hartz 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Malcolm 
Mrs. Delbert Mitchell 

Mr. and Mrs. John O’Brien 
Ray O’Donnell 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Sustaining Member 

Gerald A. Reed 
Contributing Members 

Marvin S. Rood 
Mr. and Mrs. Emery Nomeland 

Advancing Member 
Richard Barney 
Jack Brady 


WISCONSIN 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred A. Maertz 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Coleman 
Clara Meredith 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Pagel 
Paul Spevacek 
Mr. and Mrs. David O. Watson 
Edward Weiler 


Advancing Members 
Eleanor Collins 
Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Cordano 
Dr. Leo Dicker 
Alice Donoghue 
Irene G. Dybul 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Hathway 
Leah Held 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert H. Kolds 
Mrs. Lucile Olson 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Peacock 
Hilda Richey 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Watkins, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Zola 


Tie Tac $4.50 24 karat Gold 


Cat.No. 1LU6 fiat anes 
Plus $0.50 ‘ me g 
handling charge 


silver colors. 
Approx. size. 


FREE CATALOG 
MANY ITEMS 


Electroplating-Novelties 
by Victoria 
P.O. Box 9889 
Little Rock, Ark. 72209 


Executive Director 
TEXAS COMMISSION 
FOR THE DEAF 


SALARY: $20,000 (1976); $21,000 (1977) 
The position requires an individual who 


has had experience working with the 
deaf or hearing impaired, who is prefer- 
ably deaf or hearing impaired, can com- 
municate with the deaf, has extensive 
managerial and budgeting background, 
can coordinate public and private agen- 
cies and organizations, and who has 
had experience working with both state 
and national legislative bodies. 


Apply to: Joan Boerger Fowler, 
Administrator 
Texas Commission for the Deaf 
P.O. Box 12904 Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 
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SIGN Discounts for Members on a SINGLE Item Basis 
Items available at 20% discount for SIGN members: 


SEE ‘N’ SIGN 


Order SIGN 
Number Description List Discount Member’s Price 
SLO27N See ‘N’ Sign table model avail- $25.00 $5.00 $20.00 


able for group viewing. Features 
4’? x 5” rear screen image or 
projects 18’ x 24’ image on 
wall and weighs 3 lb. Cart- 
ridges used with the hand- 
held viewer are interchange- 
able (see article in CSP 
Newsletter). No cartridges 
included with this. They 
must be ordered separately. 
Cartridges are not available 
at a 20% discount. 


Books 
SIGN 
Order Member’s 
Number Description List Discount Price 
SLO01 A Basic Course in Manual Com- 
munication by O’Rourke ...........--------- $ 5.20 $1.04 $4.16 
SL003 AMESLAN by Fant. nccccnsccccacoscues dee cus 5.20 1.04 4.16 
SL012 Signing Exact English by Gustason __...-_-- 6.90 1.38 5.52 
SL013 Signing Exact English Supplement | 
by: "GuStASON. ..22csasceccacsh secceecasceueawe 4.05 81 3.24 
DCO11 They Grow In Silence by Vernon and Mindel 4.95 .99 3.96 
E001 Dictionary of American Idioms, paperback .. 3.50 70 2.80 
E001 Dictionary of American Idioms, hard cover 5.95 1.19 4.76 
RS010 Deaf Population in the United States, 
DANETDEC «cucu cheakunecansiemeksanaunatous 7.50 1.50 6.00 
RS010 Deaf Population in the United States, 
Hatd * COVE? , acswccmacsacescsascarescabsnecce 11.50 2.30 9.20 
B1004 I’‘m Deaf Too, Twelve Deaf Americans _____- 2.30 .46 1.84 
SL015 Sign Language Flash Cards by Hoemann _... 5.75 1.15 4.60 
BL003 Forgotten People __.............-...------- 7.50 1.50 6.00 
Literary Classics 
LC001 BeOOWU IR cress Sees ean wees ee meee tases 3.45 .69 2.76 
LC002 SONG OF UROIONG: .o.3acccn cca cccastemlases 4.85 .97 3.88 
SL002 Say It With Hands by Fant ........._--.-..-- 4.05 81 3.24 


A personal data questionnaire will be mailed to new members upon receipt of mem- 
bership dues and is to be filled out and returned to the NAD. Provisional certification 
will be granted, valid through September 1, 1976. Provisional certification in no way 
presupposes any rating of your qualification as a teacher of sign, but makes you eligible 
for the certification examination when certification standards are implemented. 

CHECK ONE 

C] Yes, I want to join NAD’s new organization, SIGN, for sign language instructors and 
become immediately eligible for all benefits; i.e., NAD membership, which includes 
one year’s subscription to THE DEAF AMERICAN SIGN membership, 20% discount 
on all NAD publications. Make $20 check payable to the NAD. Membership good 
for one year. 

CL] Yes, I want to join SIGN and am already a member of NAD. Enclosed is my check. 
for $10 giving me SIGN membership and a 20% discount on all NAD publications. 


PLEASE PRINT 


IMPORTANT! 


Make check payable to the National Association of the Deaf, but address envelope to 
NAD-SIGN, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910. 
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Terrence J. O’Rourke—Director 


Timothy F. Medina-assistant Director 


CoMMUNICATIVE SKILLS PRoGRAM 


O'Rourke Participates In Interpreter Training Evaluation 


Terrence J. O’Rourke, CSP Director 
traveled to Wayne State University, De- 
troit, August 13-14 to participate in an 
evaluation meeting sponsored by Wayne 
State’s Center for the Administration of 
Justice under a grant from the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration. The 
two-day meeting was held at the McGregor 
Memorial Conference Center for the pur- 
pose of evaluating the Wayne State Center 
for the Administration of Justice training 
program to prepare interpreters for deaf 
people in a legal setting. 


Agnes T. Foret, Detroit, was Technical 
Coordinator for the two training work- 
shops. One workshop was conducted in 
May and another in June. They were 
sponsored by the LEAA and designed to 
develop and improve the skills of inter- 
preters for deaf people in courts and other 
law-related situations. The workshops in- 
cluded lectures on legal systems, the 
courts, the bar, criminal procedure and 
interpreter ethics. Practice with staged 
mock trials, legal vocabulary expansion 
and overall improvement of interpreting 
skills was stressed. 


Each of the two workshops was well- 
received and participants applauded the 
overall achievements of the workshop. 
The interpreters cited an improvement on 
the general knowledge of the legal struc- 
ture and system; an increased legal voca- 
bulary; and better insight into the role 
of interpreters as significant benefits de- 
rived from the workshops. It was con- 
cluded that programs of this character 
can improve the administration of justice 
for deaf people and that properly trained 
interpreters can help make the legal pro- 
cess run more efficiently, thereby assur- 
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ing deaf people of their basic rights in 
legal situations. 

The members of evaluation team at Mc- 
Gregor Memorial Conference Center, Aug- 
gust 13-14, 1975: 

Royce Bowman, Center for the Admin- 
istration of Justice 

Paul M. Culton, Huntington Beach, Cali- 
fornia 

Dorothy Kay Cusack, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Janet S. Dobecki, Westerville, Ohio 

Betty H. Edwards, Clearwater, Florida 

Agnes T. Foret, Center for the Admin- 
istration of Justice 

B. J. George, Jr., Professor of Law .and 
Director Center for the Administration of 
Justice 

Virginia L. Hughes, Van Nuys, Califor- 
nia 

Trudy Kiesewetter, McGregor Memorial 
Conference Center 

Carl J. Kirchner, RID President, Laurel, 
Maryland 

Douglas K. Mehlhaff, Center for Instruc- 
tional Technology 

Rose L. Mosley, Center for the Admin- 
istration of Justice 

Mary F. Mulcrone, Chicago, Illinois 

Judge Joseph J. Pernick, Wayne County 
Probate Court, Detroit, Michigan 

Mildred J. Petrowske, Center for the 
Administration of Justice 

Lucile M. Olson, Delavan, Wisconsin 

Terrence J. O’Rourke, Silver Spring, 
Maryland 

Frank A. Seaver, McGregor Memorial 
Conference Center 

Robert M. Werdig, Jr., Washington, D.C. 

Irma Kleeb Young, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Angela K.Thames-Adm. Asst. 


Debbie A. Sullivan- Secretary 


CSP Grant Extended 


The Communicative Skills Program of 
the National Association of the Deaf has 
been awarded a three-year extension of 
its training grant from the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration, Office of Human 
Development, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The grant award is 
$80,490 for each of the three years. The 
total commitment for the three-year peri- 
od from the Rehabilitation Services Admin- 
istration is $241,470, which will enable the 
CSP to continue in its national role of sign 
language training under the NAD. The 
funds will provide the CSP with a full 
staff and will also enable the CSP to con- 
duct workshops in the instruction of 
manual communication, conduct work- 
shops in sign language teacher training 
and to continue in its efforts through its 
national organization of sign language 
teachers (SIGN) (see April DEAF AMER- 
ICAN) to provide guidance, materials, cur- 
ricula, etce., in the field of sign language 
teaching and learning. 


SIGN Grows 


NAD/CPS’s_ national organization for 
teachers of sign language is increasing its 
membership rolls everyday. SIGN (Sign 
Instructors Guidance Network—see April 
DEAF AMERICAN) offers many benefits 
to members, i.e., 20% discount on a single 
item basis, on all items published by the 
NAD, NAD membership which includes a 
one-year subscription to THE DEAF 
AMERICAN, plus more. Provisional cer- 
tificates are now being sent to SIGN mem- 
bers who have completed and returned 
the personal data questionnaire sent to 
members upon enrollment. SIGN mem- 
bers have also recently received the 1974-75 
Winter Issue of “‘Gallaudet Today’? which 
is published quarterly by the Office of 
Alumni and Public Relations, Gallaudet 
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College. This issue contains articles on 
various sign language systems written 
by the innovators of the systems them- 
selves. Another benefit to members is a 
copy of an article that appeared in Per- 
formance, the official monthly publication 
of the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped. The article, ‘‘Is 
This How a Deaf Person Feels?,’’ was writ- 
ten by Diane Lattin, editor of Perfor- 
mance. She relates her experience as a 
person who cannot sign fluently at a large 
gathering of people, the majority of whom 
were deaf. Those present but not deaf 
were very skilled in the use of sign lan- 
guage. The article reverses the tables on 
the communication problem. 

“Signs for Our Times,”’ the official pub- 
lication of the Linguistics Research La- 
boratory, Gallaudet College, is yet an- 
other benefit enjoyed by SIGN members. 
This informative newsletter will be mailed 
directly to SIGN members monthly from 
September through May. “Signs for Our 
Times’ has been published since October 
1972 and Dr. William Stokoe is the editor. 
Dr. Stokoe has written numerous articles 
on sign language from a linquistic view- 
point and is currently Director of the 
Linguistics Research Laboratory at Gal- 
laudet. 


CSP To Conduct Workshop 
In Louisiana In January 


The Communicative Skills Program is 
planning a three-day interpreter train- 
ing workshop to be conducted at the Col- 
lege Inn, Lafayette, Louisiana, January 
4-7, 1976. Through the efforts of Louis 
Roth, Director, University College, Univer- 
sity of Southwestern Louisiana, a grant 
has been obtained from the Community 
Services and Continuing Education Pro- 
gram of Title I of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 to provide one or more train- 
ing workshops for interpreters for the 
deaf in Louisiana. The CSP-conducted 
workshop will be the first and will focus 
on interpreting in the community setting. 
A team of three from the CSP will serve 
as the workshop faculty. 


Reverend Gerard J. Howell of the 
Catholic Deaf Center, New Orleans, and 
Reverend Marshall Larriviere of the 
Catholic Deaf Center, Lafayette, are 
handling screening and applications and 
other business matters on the Lafayette 
end and hope to have about 20 participants 
for the workshop. A self-evaluation sheet 
is being developed by the CSP to be used 
in screening prospective participants. 


O’Rourke And Schreiber Participate In PRWAD Workshop 


FORWARD (Focusing On Rehabilitation 
Work of Agencies Relating to Deafness) 
was the theme of the Professional Re- 
habilitation Workers with the Adult Deaf 
workshop held September 22-25 at the 
Mariner Hotel, Virginia Beach, Virginia. 
Participating from the NAD Home Office 
were Terrence J. O’Rourke, Director of 
CSP and Frederick C. Schreiber, Execu- 
tive Secretary of NAD. The Region III 
workshop was funded through a_ grant 
from Continuing Education for Regional 
Training, Rehabilitation Services Admin- 
istration. Charlie Hill, the Executive 
Secretary of PRWAD, was responsible for 
planning and conducting the workshop. 


The purpose of the four-day workshop 
was to educate the directors of state agen- 
cies as to the needs of deaf individuals. At 
the present time vocational rehabilitation is 
the only agency providing comprehensive 
services to the deaf population. Two rep- 
resentatives from the following fields were 
invited to serve on the workshop faculty: 
vocational rehabilitation, employment serv- 
ices, welfare, mental health, mental re- 
tardation, public health, public instruction 
and consumers. 


The keynote speaker was Thorold Funk, 
President of CSAVR, Charleston, West 
Virginia. Mr. Schreiber served on the 
panel of consumers to discuss the prob- 
lems of agencies providing services for 
deaf persons. 


Other speakers and their topics were 
Dr. McCay Vernon, Western Maryland 
College, Westminster, Developmental As- 
pects of Deafness; Roy Holcomb, Sterck 
School for the Deaf, Delaware, Adoles- 
cence through Adulthood; Dr. Norman 
Tully, Professor of Counseling, Gallaudet 
College, State of Arts—Inservice Deliver- 
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ing; and Dr. Jerome D. Schein, New York 
University’s Deafness Research and Train- 
ing Center, Innovative Services. 

Two panels were presented. On Tues- 
day, September 23, the panel on Profes- 
sional Resource Organizations Serving the 
Deaf featured Dr. Glenn Lloyd, Deafness 
Research and Training Center; Carl] Kirch- 
ner, Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf; 
Dr. Edward C. Merrill, Jr., Gallaudet Col- 
lege; Richard Flint, Bell Association for 
the Deaf; and Terrence J. O’Rourke, Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf. On Wed- 
nesday, September 24, a panel of deaf 
consumers featured Schreiber, Ed Corbett, 
Sterck School for the Deaf; Bob Bates, 
Mathematician, U. S. Navy, Washington, 
D. C.; and Barbara Sachs, St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. On Thurs- 
day, Dr. Boyce Williams, Director, Office 
of Deafness and Communicative Disorders, 
Rehabilitation Services Administration, 
HEW, wrapped up the conference. 

About 110 people attended the work- 
shop. 


Review: AMERICAN SIGN LANGUAGE: 
LEXICAL AND GRAMMATICAL NOTES 
WITH TRANSLATION EXERCISES by 
Dr. Harry Hoemann 

The first text of its kind, this book of 
translation exercises presents the Ameri- 
can Sign Language (Ameslan) is an ap- 
propriate context. Students are encour- 
aged to master the unique and effective 
strategies used by deaf persons to com- 
municate successfully. 

English prose is accompanied by a 
glossary which represents a suitable Sign 
Language translation. Videotapes of the 
Sign Language version will be available 
to users of the text for the cost of blank 
tape and a dubbing fee. A commentary 


accompanies each translation, calling at- 
tention to the probable origins of some of 
the signs and to the grammatical features 
of American Sign Language exemplified 
by the translations. 

The commentary in the text calls special 
attention to the role of facial expression, 
body posture and orientation, line of vi- 
sion, muscle tone, dramatization, spatial 
localization and a variety of manual cues 
by which meaning is communicated in 
Sign. 

These instructional materials were de- 
veloped out of the conviction that one 
cannot learn a language by memorizing 
its vocabulary. A true ‘Sign Language 
Class” will not merely teach lists of 
Signs, but will explain and illustrate how 
meaningful statements in English might 
be expressed in American Sign Language. 

The model for this text has always been 
the American Sign Language as it is used 
by deaf persons. The goal is to present 
Sign Language translations in such a 
manner that the powerful strategies for 
communicating used by deaf persons will 
be mastered along with a basic Sign Lan- 
guage vocabulary. 

Each chapter contains an English origin- 
al, a Sign Language glossary, an extensive 
commentary on the lexicon and grammar, 
a complete vocabulary list keyed into Sign 
Language Flash Cards and A Basic Course 
in Manual Communication and a set of 
sentences for translation exercises from 
Sign to English. There are 10 lessons in 
all. 

Based on both the instructional program 
in American Sign Language and the pro- 
grammatic research presently conducted 
at Bowling Green State University, this 
text incorporates insights into the struc- 
ture and use of American Sign Language 
never before presented in teaching materi- 
als. 

The clear and readable commentary is 
illustrated by Shirley A. Hoemann, author 
of Children’s Sign Language Playing Cards 
and co-author of Sign Language Flash 
Cards. 

The author, Dr. Harry W. Hoemann, is 
Associate Professor of Psychology at 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, and principal investigator 
and project director of NIH Research 
Grant, “The Development of Communica- 
tion Skills in Deaf and Hearing Children.” 

The text should be ready for market 
soon and will sell for about $4.95 paper- 
back and $8.95 hard cover. The book will 
be available from the NAD. 


Do you have the latest 


NAD PUBLICATION LIST? 


If not, write to the National Asso- 


ciation of the Deaf, 814 Thayer 
Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 
20910. 
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“New Measures Of Credibilty” ' 
Universal Rights and Progress In Education Of The Deaf 


Alexander Solzhenitsyn, the Russian 
writer who has been expelled from his 
native land, recently made the following 
statement: “‘They say law is higher than 
morality, whereas morality is inchoate. 
But the opposite is true: morality is higher 
than the law. It is almost a joke to talk 
about good and evil but they are real.’’? 
Although we generally think of educational 
programs for deaf people as being either 
effective or ineffective, I assure you that 
there are issues in education of deaf 
people at all ages which do involve moral 
principles and human rights precisely of 
the kind mentioned by Mr. Solzhenitsyn. 

The subject of this paper is ‘“‘New 
Measures of Credibility.’’ Credibility is de- 
fined as the feasibility and the probability 
of a program for deaf people reaching its 
goals in a meaningful way. To establish, 
to conduct, and especially to perpetuate 
programs which have a low credibility is, 
in accordance with Mr. Solzhenitsyn’s 
thinking, an immoral act. Of course, none 
of us intends to be immoral or evil in any 
sense of the word. Our professional pre- 
paration and experience have taught us to 
do good and our central aim is to assist 
deaf people. How is it, then, that we can 
be at any point in time involved in educa- 
tional practices which could ever be re- 
motely thought of as immoral? The con- 
tinuation and perpetuation of programs 
that are low in their credibility, programs 
that do not do well what they purport to 
do, uses up the life of an individual but 
does not prepare him well for living. This 
could well be thought of as immoral. This 
is what we must guard against and this 
is why we must strive always to establish 
programs which respond to significant 
measures of credibility. A philosopher put 
it another way when he wrote, “The most 
deadly of all sins is the mutilation of a 
child’s spirit.’”*> The possibility and prcob- 
ability of doing wrong to deaf people, in 
spite of good intentions, is with us daily 
and for this reason we must discover and 
refine new measures of credibility for edu- 
cation programs. 

Traditional Measures of Credibility 

The profession devoted to the education 
of deaf persons is not without measures of 
credibility. There is a substantial history 
of special education and considerable evi- 
dence of its success. There is little doubt 
in the Western world that the early special 
schools of the Abbe de L’Eppe in Paris’, 
Heincke in Hamburg and Townsend in 
London performed a useful service. They 
not only met the educational needs of deaf 
children as they were perceived at that 
time but they also demonstrated that edu- 
cational programs for deaf children were 
feasible and should be provided.’ 

1A paper presented by Edward C, 
President, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. : 
(20002), at the International Congress on Education 
of the Deaf, Tokyo, Japan, August 20-25, 1975. 


2AFL-CIO Banquet Address, Washington Hilton 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., U.S.A. June 30, 1975. 
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Merrill, Jr., 
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There are other developments occurring 
over the years which also lend credibility 
to educational programs for deaf people 
The vast array of methods, supported by 
an increasingly sophisticated technology, 
have assisted deaf persons to learn to 
speechread and to speak. This is a vital 
part of education of deaf persons for it 
will assist them to relate to, and pos- 
sibly integrate with, the hearing general 
public. Speech and audiologic training, 
especially in collaboration with better use 
of residual hearing, are giving deaf per- 
sons more varied opportunities to learn, 
often in a setting with hearing people. 

Curriculum concepts and materials 
which are particularly suitable for teach- 
ing deaf children are almost nonexistent 
in the United States when compared to 
the avalanche of curriculum innovation 
available for teaching hearing children 
and few of them have been adapted for 
use with hearing impaired children. Nev- 
ertheless. a modest start on this has been 
made by such books as Curriculum: Cog- 
nition and Content® and by the materials 
and teaching machines distributed by Proj- 
ect LIFE, Inc. (Language Improvement 
to Facilitate Education)’. 

The Kendall Demonstration Elementary 
School and the Model Secondary School for 
the Deaf, both in Washington, D. C., plan 
to make a significant contribution to the 
education of deaf children by developing, 
testing and sharing curriculum designs 
and content that are both relevant and 
substantive. 

The literature on education of deaf per- 
sons, even in the neglected areas of cur- 
riculum and adult education, is slowly in- 
creasing. The literature has within it 
numerous untested hypotheses and some 
outright disagreements of findings. Nev- 
ertheless, as the literature grows, the pre- 
fessional has more tools to work with and 
a more realistic means of assessing pro- 
gress in the education of deaf persons. 

What are possibly some new focal points 
for determining the credibility of educa- 
tional programs for deaf people? This 
paper will suggest three measures of 
credibility which, if applied with consis- 
tency, could vastly improve education of 
the deaf within the next five years. These 
measures of credibility do not stem from 
breakthroughs in technology, the applica- 
tion of innovative methods or a different 
concept of curriculum. They emerge from 
social values and a growing sensitivity to 
the rights and privileges of all individuals 
to learn. 

Instructional Communication 

In spite of some evidence to the con- 
trary, an assumption is often made in the 
education of deaf persons that they must 
overcome their communication handicap 
with hearing people in order to learn. The 


3Attributed to Eric Erickson. 
4’‘The Abbe de L’Eppe,’’ American Annals of the 
Deaf, Vol. |, 1848, p. 72 


dlbid. p. 168. 


education of thousands upon thousands of 
young persons has been prostituted in the 
name of speech and speechreading. Of 
course, deaf children, deaf young people 
and deaf aduits should endeavor to use 
their voices in speech, and they should also 
endeavor to learn speechreading so that 
they become increasingly able to associate 
with or to integrate with hearing people 
if they desire to do sco. Failure or only 
modest success in oral development, how- 
ever, should never be the basis for depriv- 
ing an individual of his right to learn by 
other means of communication. Courts in 
the United States have already extended 
to non-English speaking Americans the 
right to be taught in their native language. 
This should apply to deaf children as well. 


Research shows that when deaf children 
experience early, consistent, meaningful 
communication they learn well’. Where 
deaf people have clear communication, 
some of them have achieved educational 
goals which compare well to the educa- 
tional levels achieved by hearing profes- 
sionals at this meeting. Their progress 
has been due to appropriate communica- 
tion in a setting which has permitted them 
to learn. | propose, therefore, that ef- 
fective communication in the classroom in 
a medium or language that is clearly un- 
derstood is a primary element of the 
credibility of any program for hearing im- 
paired persons. The total subjection of 
a deaf child to a means of communication 
which he cannot understand in a school 
setting is not only unprofessional and 
usually ineffective, but it could well be 
viewed as a violation of the rights of an- 
other human being. 

Program Adapability 

There is an interest in several countries 
in educating even severely hearing im- 
paired young people with and among hear- 
ing children and young people. This is 
reterred to as “integration” or ‘‘main- 
streaming.’ Professional educators have 
established rather strict guidelines for 
mainstreaming hearing impaired children 
into schools with hearing children. When 
these guidelines are adhered to, I have no 
problem with this practice. Information 
about this in the United States, information 
that is at this time incomplete, indicates 
that these guidelines are not being met 
and that many children with profound 
hearing losses are being placed in educa- 
tional environments which will not meet 
their needs and which will result in these 
children being educational cripples within 
the next few years. In the past, young 
deaf children have been forced to adapt 
to programs which do not meet their needs 

6Harriet G. Kopp, Editor, Curriculum: Cognition 
and Content. Alexander Graham Bell Association for 


the Deaf, Inc., Washington, D. C. 1968 


7Project LIFE, Inc., Kendall Green, Washington, 
C5 

SKathryn P. Meadows, ‘The Effect of Early 
Manual Communication and Family Climate on the 
Deaf Child’s Development,’’ Ph.D. Dissertation, The 


University of California, Berkeley, California, 1967. 
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and to learn as best they can. There is 
every evidence that the trends toward 
mainstreaming will give impetus to this, 
requiring still more adaptation on the part 
of the deaf child to programs which may 
not meet his needs. 

This paper is suggesting that a new 
measure of credibility of an educational 
program is the degree to which it adapts 
to the needs of the hearing impaired stu- 
dent in order to achieve an educational 
objective. An opportunity to learn is a 
birthright and society has a responsibility 
to provide a setting in which a student 
can achieve educational goals. Although 
a student should have more choice of edu- 
cational programs, he should not be in- 
duced or coerced into accepting an educa- 
tional environment in which he has limited 
services, gross disadvantages and _ little 
possibility of realizing the central objec- 
tives of schooling which are academic 
achievement, vocational preparation and 
an understanding of the world in which 
he lives. 

Involvement of Deaf Professionals 

I should like to make a radical proposal. 
I should like to propose that all children 
in the United States be taught by Japanese 
teachers who are fluent in the English 
language and that all Japanese children 
be taught by teachers from the United 
States who are fluent in the Japanese lan- 
guage. Aside from several gross improb- 
abilities and logistical problems, what are 
the two obvious objections to this proposal, 
obiections which make it so ridiculous? 

The first objection is that it would pro- 
mote cultural disinheritance. The Amer- 
ican teacher could never represent the 
rich, complex, sensitive values of the 
Japanese culture. The Japanese teacher 
would also be unprepared to represent the 


Miss Marilyn Rest 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
222 South Riverside 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
PHONE: 312-648-6173 
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Auto Insurance 
at Discount Rates 


Deaf drivers are safe drivers, we believe. That’s why we offer auto- 
mobile insurance at lower-than-usual rates to those who qualify. 


Write us today for more information. 
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Please send me information without obligation on auto insurance for the deaf. 


new, naive, existentialistic culture of the 
United States. 


Second, this suggestion is offensive be- 
cause of a subtle implication. It implies 
to each group of children that another 
nationality is the suitable one for teaching, 
that an American child could never be 
a teacher in his native land. Well, enough 


of this. The proposal is too absurd to 
pursue further. But wait! What are we 
saying? 


Are we saying that teachers must under- 
stand the culture of the children whom 
they are teaching? Yes, we are. Are we 
saying that children learn about them- 
selves and their own potential for success 
from the kind of person who is their 
teacher? Yes, we are. If this is true, 
then we must recognize clearly that there 
is a vitally important role in schools and 
classes for the deaf for the qualified deaf 
professional. This audience would be in- 
terested to know that Gallaudet College 
accepts deaf persons in its Graduate 
School and prepares them to become cer- 
tified teachers of deaf children. We have 
been unable to provide enough qualified 
deaf teachers to schools and school sys- 
tems seeking them. 


I submit to this Congress that the in- 
volvement of qualified deaf professionals 
will be increasingly a measure of credi- 
bility of educational programs for the deaf 
in the near future. I look forward to the 
day when schools and classes for deaf chil- 
dren will be viewed as inappropriate un- 
less a significant representation of deaf 
professionals is serving in them. When we 
have achieved this our programs will have 
a new basis of credibility, for deaf persons 
of all ages will have professional models 
which will be inspirations to them, will 
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have persons who can relate to them, and 
will experience new horizons of aspiration. 


The Relationship of Credibility to Quality 

I applaud the vast contributions which 
have been made over the decades by pro- 
fessionals in supporting and improving 
te education of all deaf persons. Were it 
not for this substantial progress, the edu- 
cation of deaf persons would be in a very 
primitive state. It is because of this 
progress that we can now move to higher 
thresholds of performance. I feel that 
these new measures of credibility will re- 
sult in better educational programs be- 
cause they are responsive to basic human 
rights. To deny these measures of credi- 
bility is to perpetuate an insensitivity to 
the human condition of deaf persons which 
is fundamentally immoral, for it imposes 
upon them those methods and program re- 
quirements that hearing people do not im- 
pose upon themselves. How can deaf per- 
sons be expected to become thinking par- 
ticipants in their hearing society when they 
are often denied basic human rights which 
the hearing public enjoys and by which 
all individuals become acculturated’? 


Skiingly Yours 
By SIMON J. CARMEL 


The theme of the SKI SHOW/EXPO- 
WINTER 7 is “The Great Ski Bargain 
Hunt.’’ It means special bargains only 
for those who attend. They’ll be expect- 
ing a whole show and they won't be dis- 
appointed. 


The annual consumer Ski Shows make 
their coast-to-coast performances to skiers 
in San Francisco (October 10-12 at Cow 
Palace); Los Angeles (October 16-19) at 
L. A. Convention Center); Chicago (Octo- 
ber 23-26 at Arlington Park); Detroit 
(October 31-November 2 at Cobo Hall); 


Boston (November 14-16 at John B. 
Hynes Veterans Auditorium) and New 
York (November 20-23 at New York 
Coliseum). 


All 1975 Ski Show exhibitors will be 
under contract to offer Ski Show visitors 
money-saving SHOW SPECIALS not avail- 
able anywhere else. The purpose is to 
offer skiers significant and meaningful in- 
centives to increase the amounts they 
spend in the ski and travel industries. 


Show ‘‘specials’’ will be preseason deals, 
premiums and attractive packages for Ski 
Show attendees they will never be able 
to receive on their own, including low- 
price ski weeks, lift and lesson packages, 
ski equipment combinations, transporta- 
tion, tours, ete. 

The Ski Show itself will offer free ski 
lessons (alpine and touring); the Ski Va- 
cation Village; Skiing equipment center; 
three major shows on ‘‘The Ski Machine,” 
a new ‘‘Magic Fashion Show,’ a la Broad- 
way; the International Ski Film Fes- 
tival Theater with the six best ski 
films of the year; free YMCA Fitness 
Tests; ‘‘Austria: The Olympic Alps’’; ‘““My 
Other Sports’ (tennis, biking, hiking, 
etc.); an International Ski Photo Exhibi- 
tion; big door prizes and more. 
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The See ‘N’ Sign personal viewer is a hand operated 
learning device used with each of the color Super 8 
cartridges. The portable viewer needs no batteries, bulbs 
or cords and is made of a light-weight durable plastic. It 
is easily operated by turning the contoured handle slowly 
or rapidly in both forward and backward motions to ac- 


commodate each individual's progress. 


The personal viewer and the twelve cartridges have been 
developed as a companion to A Basic Course in Manual 
Communication. Each cartridge contains approximately 
three lessons and the complete set of twelve covers A 

Basic Course in Manual Communication in its entirety. 
Each sign is captioned so that the beginning learner sees 


the word and sign simultaneously. 


Sy ete se cement 


Package #1 Includes: 


Personal Viewer, first 5 cartridges and 
A Basic Course in Manual Communication 


A $30.00 value for $25.00 
Package #2 includes: 


DIVIDUAL AND COMBINATION VALUES - 


Personal Viewer, 12 cartridges and iar nial maabetraah 
A Basic Course in Manual Communication PIOise ; 


A $58.00 value for $53.00 
Package #3 Includes: 


Console Viewer and 12 cartridges 


A $73.00 value for $69.95. 


Also may be purchased individually: 
Personal Viewer 

Console Viewer 

Cartridge #1 Fingerspelling 
Cartridge #2 Lessons 3-6 
Cartridge #3 Lessons 7-11 
Cartridge #4 Lessons 12-16 
Cartridge #5 Lessons 17-20 
Cartridge #6 Lessons 21-24 
Cartridge #7 Lessons 25-27 
Cartridge #8 Lessons 28-32 
Cartridge #9 Lessons 33-36 
Cartridge #10 Lessons 37-40 
Cartridge #11 Lessons 41-45 
Cartridge #12 Supplement 


$ 5.00 
$25.00 
$ 4.00 
$ 4.00 
$ 4.00 
$ 4.00 
$ 4.00 
$ 4.00 
$ 4.00 
$ 4.00 
$ 4.00 
$ 4.00 
$ 4.00 
$ 4.00 


VIEWER 


NOW AVAILABLE 


the latest educational 
advance for learning 
sign language 


PERSONAL 


THE MONTRON 
CONSOLE VIEWER 


The table console viewer, designed for group learning, is | 


also light-weight, only three pounds. Made of durable 
plastic, it has no motor or shutters and few moving 


parts. The same Super 8 cartridges used with the per- 
sonal viewer can be used with the console model. Les- 


sons can be projected on a wall 
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I For orders of $10 or less, please add 50¢ for 

\ postage and handling 

| $10—$20 Add $1.00 for postage and handling 
$20—$50 Add $1.50 for postage and handling 

1 $50-—$100 Add $2.00 for postage and handling 
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Send order to: 


To order more materials use blank sheet of paner 
IMPORTANT! Make checks payable to NAD 
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or on the 4” X 5” built-in 


Total Amt. of Order 


Md. Residents Add 
4%Sales Tax 


Postage & Handling 
Check Enclosed For 


ZIP CODE 
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SPORTING AROUND 


With ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 


7530 Hampton Ave. #303, West Hollywood, Calif. 90046 


The dates for the first Pan American 
Games for the Deaf are November 15-22, 
1975. 


And because of their dedication to track, 
the O’Grady sisters, Lucinda 16, and Mau- 
reen, 15, Wall Township, New Jersey, resi- 
dents who are students at the Marie Kat- 
zenbach School for the Deaf, West Tren- 
ton, have been picked on the USA track 
team going to Caracas. We want them to 
use that experience as springboards to the 
World Summer Games for the Deaf 
scheduled for Bucharest, Rumania, in 
1977. 

Diana, 11, and also a Katzenbach stu- 
dent, hopes to follow in her sisters’ foot- 
steps—and is already showing the promise 
that she’ll do just that. 

Lucinda runs the 110-yard hurdles, the 
100-yard dash and is a key to the Katzen- 
bach 440-yard relay team. And when she’s 
not on the track, she’s busy in field hoc- 
key, basketball, cheerleading and her new 
athletic pursuit—show jumping. 

“Being deaf poses no problems in 
track,’’ maintains Lucinda. ‘‘In starting, 
I either feel the vibration of the starter’s 
gun firing, or look at him for his signal. 
I feel the same way as a person with 
hearing about sports,’ she adds. ‘The 
challenges are there for anyone.” 

Barbara Friedrich of Spring Lake 
Heights, New Jersey, a former USA 
Games participant in the javelin throw, 
winner of numerous honors in several 
sports and who recently toured China with 
an AAU track team, has provided im- 
portant coaching tips for the sisters on 
weekends and asserts, ‘“‘They have lots 
of potential. They pick things up quickly, 
and communicating—by lip reading or 
or hand signals or writing—doesn’t really 
pose problems. They’re full of desire to 
improve.” 

“I’m grateful to Barbara for helping me 
gain some important experience,’ says 
Lucinda. ‘‘Her patience and enthusiasm 
are terrific.’’ And she gives equal credit 
to her coach at the Katzenbach School, 
Mrs. Penny Yaccarino. 

Lucinda has important educational plans. 
She’d like to study physical therapy and is 
considering medical school. 

Maureen’s events in track are the 220, 
440 and long jump, as well as the relays. 

“Being deaf, you've got to be extra 
alert with your eyes, in sports as well as 
everything else,’ says Maureen. ‘“‘Deaf- 
ness is a challenge to me. I'd like to 
show that’s it a handicap that can be 
overcome—and especially in sports against 
people with hearing.” 

Maureen, who’d like to major in psy- 
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chology in college, is secretary of the 
Junior National Association of the Deaf at 
Katzenbach and president of her school’s 
chapter of the Future Homemakers of 
America. Lucinda doubles as parliamen- 
tarian at the Junior National Association. 

Diana’s only 11 but has made her mark 
as a 440 runner, as well, as in basketball 
and softball. She’s set another goal for 
herself in sports—to be a pro tennis player. 

The girls’ parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ray- 
mond O’Grady, both deaf, set shining 
athletic examples for their girls. 

Back in 1947, Mr. O’Grady was named 

to the all-Trenton, All-Mercer County and 
All-State high school football teams, as 
well as Kruger’s All-America deaf squad 
as a left halfback for the State Schoo! 
for the Deaf. 
_.He was a winner in the 1948 Eastern 
States School for the Deaf Track Invita- 
tional and was slated to compete in the 
“Deaf Olympics’ at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, in 1949. The trip never become a 
reality—ihe USA team stayed home wien 
the fund raising drive fell apart. 

Raymond has kept an active interest in 
Katzenbach School affairs over the years 
and twice has served as president of the 
Katzenbach Alumni Association. He is 
also editor of the New Jersey Deaf Ob- 
server. 

Mrs. Lucille E. O’Grady, the girls’ 
mother, competed in field hockey, softbatl 
and basketball at the School for the Deaf, 
graduating in 1948. 

The O’Grady sisters are also members 
of the Shore Athletic Club and competed 
in Shore area AAU track meets last sum- 
mer. 


It is definite that we will have a team 
for the first Pan Am Games. We feel 
that, with some USA participation, these 
Games should be assured of tremendous 
success and very good relations establish- 
ed. And such Games should be a great 
assist to the United States as far as pro- 
viding international competition for our 
young athletes prior to the World Games 
for ihe Deaf. 

Sinee this is the first Pan Am Games, 
we are sending a LIMITED team this 
time. The make-up of the USA squad 
for the Caracas Games will be as follows: 


Men‘s Track and Field 


Drexel Lawson, Minot, North Dakota 
Leo Bond III, St. Paul, Minnesota 

E. John Hunter, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Steve McCalley, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Craig Pate, Nampa, Idaho 

Lyle Grate, Lake Andes, South Dakota 
Ronald Odom, Newburgh, New York 
Howard L. Correll, Alexandria, Virginia 
Willie Wooten, Chickamauga, Georgia 


Women’s Track and Field 
Renonia Fowler, Fayetteville, Tennessee 
Ophelia Henry, Harwood, Texas 
Ann Elizabeth Reifel, Anderson, Indiana 
Linda Shell, Tupelo, Mississippi 
Lucinda O’ Grady, Manasquan, New 
Jersey 

Maureen O’Grady, Manasquan, New 
Jersey 

Glenna Stephens, Carmichael, California 


Men’‘s Swimming 
Ronald Paul Rice, Warren, Michigan 
Eugene R. Rusiecki, Niagara Falls, New 
York 


Raymond O’Grady of Manasquan, N. J., checks workout times of his daughters, left to right, Maureen, 15, 


Lucinda, 16, and Diana, 11, in training session at Wall High School. 


Both Lucinda and Maureen will com- 


pete for the United States at the first Pan Am Games for the Deaf at Caracas, Venezuela, November 15-22, 


1975. 


They hope to use that international experience as springboards to the World Games for the Deaf 


scheduled for Bucharest, Rumania, in 1977. (Photo by Bruce Feimster of Asbury Park Press). 
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Philip M. Clarkson, Pasadena, California 

Neal David Arsham, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio 

David Ritchey, Kirkwood, Missouri 

Women’s Swimming 

Nancy Delich, Pasadena, California 

Catherine M. Mueller, Covina, California 

Pamela Scurlock, Houston, Texas 

Kathy Tako, Rego Park, New York 

Men’‘s Volleyball 

Garland R. Boren, Austin, Texas 

Jack Lee Cooper, Olathe, Kansas 

Dennis L. Gabel, Olathe, Kansas 

Blake Grimes, Dallas, Texas 

Paul Jakins, Richardson, Texas 

Bob J. Barlow, Dallas, Texas 

Gene E. Carr, Dallas Texas 

Mark W. Hansen, Dallas, Texas 

Men’‘s Baskeball 

Kevin Milligan, Cheektowaga, New York 

Donald Davis, Buffalo, New York 

Richard Olson, Rochester, New York 

Robert Olson, Rochester, New York 

Durston Winesburg, Rochester, New 
York 

Pedro Medina, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Steve Buchholz, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Patrick Berrigan, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Glenn Anderson, New York, N.Y. 

Dennis Berrigan, West Hartford, Conn. 

The expenses should not be too great. 
At this time we are concentrating only 
on fares, lodging and meals to keep ex- 
penses to a bare minimum and make the 
job of raising money a snap. We will not 
get together to train in the United States 
before going to Caracas. We knew those 
selectees are dedicated athletes and would 
be in shape before departing for Venezuela, 
and what is more all track and field and 
swimming selectees are still in school and 
compete for their school or AAU club 
teams. And while in Caracas we will 
train for a day or two. 

Despite economic conditions in the Unit- 
ed States, the individual fund 
drives to get our Pan Am selectees to 
Caracas are TERRIFIC. For example, 


raising © 


we got a check for $2,500 (yes, $2,500) 
from a very well-known movie actor, who 
asked not to be identified. 

Nancy Delich of Pasadena, California, 
was responsible for getting the $2,500 check 
to us. Last April Joe Hendrickson of the 
Pasadena Star News received the follow- 
ing letter from Nancy and printed it in 
his ecclumn as follows: “I’m a 17-year-old 
junior at Alverno High. I’m also deaf 
and a competitive swimmer. I have been 
invited to represent the U.S. at the Pan 
Am Games for the deaf in Caracas, Vene- 
zulea, during the week of November 15-22. 
I am writing this letter to you in the hope 
that you may be able to assist me in gei- 
ting financial aid | will need if | am going 
to represent my country in the games. 
Thank you.” 

Miss Delich certainly made a_ very 
worthy appeal, which did bring a response 
when she was asked to appear on Channel 
2 TV and say a few words about the 
World Games for the Deaf, the Pan Amer- 
ican Games for the Deaf and her need of 
money for her Caracas trip. That actor 
saw her on TV and sent her $2,500 check. 

At this writing more than three-fourths 
of the Pan Am selectees have their money 
raised and are ready for the Caracas trip. 
The members of the USA contingent will 
all get together at Miami, Florida, on 
Thursday, November 13, and depart for 
Caracas the same day at 6:30 p.m. And 
they all will return home on Tuesday, 
November 25. 


Al Whitt Produces Another State 
Wrestling Champion 

Al Whitt is now supervising teacher of 
the upper department of the Colorado 
School for the Deaf. He is the first deaf 
man of the school to be appointed to an 
administrative position. Prior to this ap- 
pointment, Al served as a social studies 
teacher and coached a variety of sports 
at CSD. Although he is an outstanding 
coach in a variety of areas, his expertise 
lies in the area of wrestling. He served 


Those three boys looking or reading the comic strip while the Colorado State Class A High School wrestling 


tournament is in process are, left to right: Merle McAdow, Jesus Contreras and Bernie Atencio. 


Merle 


was in the seventh grade while Jesus and Bernie were in eighth grade at Colorado School for the Deaf. 
Both Jesus and Bernie are State Class A champions, and Bernie was named the ‘Most Outstanding Wrestler’’ 


in the tournament. 


And they both compiled a brilliant two year record of 94 wins and only 2 losses. 


These 


three boys are excellent prospects for the USA wrestling team in 1977. 
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as one of the USA wrestling coach at the 
Malmo Games in 1973. Before coming to 
Colorado, he coached and taught at the 
Kentucky School for the Deaf. Next year 
he will take a LTP course at CSUN. 


Al Whitt’s 1975 CSD wrestling team was 
very young with the majority of the com- 
petitors being freshmen and sophomores, 
but eight of his proteges qualified for the 
State Wrestling Tournament, the largest 
number in the history of the school. They 


were Ray Kilthau (junior), Terry Cox 
(senior), Jesus Contreras (sophomore), 
Bernie Atencio (sophomore), Doug Haas 
(junior), Mike Fishback (freshman), 
Merie McAdow (freshman) and Mark 


Breault (freshman). 


Bernie and Jesus climbed the competi- 
tive ladder, reached the finals and brought 
home first place trophies. It was Bernie’s 
first championship and Jesus’ second. 
Bernie accumulated an overall 44-1 record 
tor two seasons, and Jesus came through 
for two years with a 50-1 record. In addi- 
tion to all this, Bernie was voted the ‘‘Most 
Outstanding Wrestler’ in the state during 
this single ‘‘A’”’ tournament. This award 
was first established seven years ago. 
Since that time CSD has earned three such 
awards, more than any other high school 
in the state under the same single ‘‘A”’ 
classification. 


Bernie Atencio become the fourth wrest- 
ler from the Colorado School for the Deaf 
to gain state honors since Al Whitt took 
over the head coaching job at the school in 
1970. Fidel Martinez won two titles in 
1971 and 1972, Larry Schwarz in 1973, and 
Jesus Contreras twice in 1974 and 1975. 

Al Whitt is a graduate of Gallaudet Col- 
lege and he competed for the United 
States in the World Games for the Deaf 
twice, first in 1965 at Washington, D.C., and 
again in 1969 at Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 


And there is another fine school for the 
deaf wrestling mentor, is Gene Bower of 
the Arizona School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, ‘‘hearie.’”’ He is also athletic director 
at this school. His previous wrestling ex- 
perience goes back to junior and high 
school wrestling in Fort Morgan, Colorado. 
He was state champion in 1958 and out- 
standing wrestler in the AAA division in 
the 154 Ib. class. He played football and 
wrestled for Western State College in 
Colorado for four years. He received all- 
conference honors in football and was 
three-time conference wrestling champion 
and one year runnerup. His dual meet and 
fournament record was 106-7-2 excluding 
national tournaments. 


Bower coached three years in Colorado 
and had a 38-7 win-loss record, coaching 
in high school and junior college. He was 
involved for three years in setting up, or- 
ganizing and instructing in the Rocky 
Mountain Wrestling Camp held in Gun- 
nison, Colorado. He has recently attended 
many wrestling camps and clinics to help 
keep him abreast of new methods, tech- 
niques, etc. He received his B. A. in 
education, with an Industrial Arts and 
Physical Education major and Science 
minor, from Western State College of 
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Colorado. He has a master’s degree from 
the University of Arizona in Special Edu- 
cation and is taking administrative courses 
to further update his vocation. 


Bower has worked with the deaf for 10 
years in Arizona and has gained valuable 
insights through working with the young 
deaf athlete. His theory as a coach is to 
set an example for the boys in all aspects. 
He is a firm believer in top conditioning 
and sound fundamentals and that wres- 
tling offers the deaf boy a much greater 
foundation for building character, self- 
pride, equalness, etc., than any other form 
of competitive athletics. Before he joined 
the coaching staff at ASDB, the wrestling 
teams were made up of mostly boys from 
the visually handicapped department. 
Bower has created interest within the 
deaf department. ASDB competes against 
public schools of comparable size and 
meets the requirements of the Arizona 
Interscholastic Association. ASDB_ has 
placed within the top 10 schools at the 
state wrestling tournament for the past 
seven years. The school, by enrollment, 
is classified as a Class C school and is the 
only Class C school in the state with a 
wrestling program. Therefore, ASDB 
competes against Class B schools for state 
honors. And since coming to ASDB, Gene 
Bower has been a part of seven individual 
state champions. 


This year, Gene Bower’s ASDB wrestling 
team had a great year with a 8-2 season; 
won the Apache Junction Invitational tour- 
nament and had two state champions in 
Junior Rene Stuppi and Senior David 
Gardea. 


Stuppi continued his winning ways in the 
state tournament by pinning all of his 
opponents except one. In the final match 
for the state championship, Rene wrestled 
Tim Carns from Blue Ridge High, who had 
a 22-1-0 record, his loss at the hands of 
Rene in the championship match at the 
Joseph City Tournament. In the State 
finals, Rene decisioned Carns by a con- 
vicing 9-2 score. This match won the 
State Championship in 155 lb. and also 
helped the coaches and officials decide 
Rene Stuppi was the ‘‘Outstanding Wrest- 
ler’’ in the B-C tournament. Rene com- 
piled a sparkling 22-0 record and of those 
22 wins, 20 of them were by pins. He also 
won three other tournaments—Apache 
Junction, Joseph City and Benson District, 
and was also voted the ‘Outstanding 
Wrestler’ at Apache Junction and District 
meets. He also received a trophy for 
having the fastest pin in the A-J tourna- 
ment, :26 seconds. 


Gardea showed great determination and 
desire in capturing the state crown in the 
191 lb. weight class. He pinned an op- 
ponent from Mehave High in the second 
period to clinch the state title and became 
the 1975 State Champion. David accom- 
plished a 16-3 record for the season. He 
also placed in three other tournaments, 
taking first in the Apache Junction meet 
and second place in both Joseph City and 
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SNe 


This is the 440-yard relay team of the Texas School for the Deaf that set a new National Deaf Prep record 
as well as American Deaf record when they ran the relay in 43.1 at the UIL regional meet held at Victoria 


(Texas) High School last April 26, 1975. 
senior. 


Benson District tourneys. 


Brian Sheehey tried wrestling for the 
first time this year and did remarkably 
well when he posted an impressive 11-5-0 
record. He is the same Brian Sheehey 
who was the AAAD Athlete of the Year 
last year. 


Wisconsin School for the Deaf had two 
fine grapplers in Robin Ladd and Mike 
Captain. Ladd, a 167-pound senior, was 
undefeated in 17 matches as he compiled 
a 16-0-1 record and was Indian Trails Con- 
ference champion. Ten of his victories 
came by pins. Ladd’s only disappointment 
came when he was unable to wrestle in 
the state meet due to the flu. He was 
expected to survive regional competition 
and make a fine showing in the sectional. 
Ladd had a career record of 23-2-1. Cap- 
tain, a 132 pound junior, was another con- 
sistent wrestler for WSD. He compiled 
a 15-5-0 record and also was an ITC cham- 
pion. He was WSD’s top pin maker with 
eleven. 


And North Carolina School for the Deaf 
under coach Harold Deuel had four out- 
standing wrestlers in Randall Dove (105 
lb.), Billy Trexler (119 lIb.), Von Camp- 
bell (185 Ib.) and Keith Robertson (195 
pounds). 


Standing are Nathaniel Fifer, junior, (left), and Ivory Th 
Kneeling are Gary Black, junior (left), and Larry Thompson, junior. : seen 


Robertson advanced to the North Caro- 
lina High School championships after com- 
peting in two days of sectional wrestling 
where he had three straight pins which 
advanced him to the State meet. He 
boosted his record for the season to 19-2, 
including 17 pins in the 195-pound division. 
We have yet to learn how he fared in the 
State finals. Dove had a 17-2 record, 
including 10 pins. Trexler finished the 
1974-75 campaign with a 17-3 mark and 
13 pins, and Campbell posted an impres- 
sive 18-4-1 record and 11 pins. 


All of those top notch wrestlers from 
those four schools should be encouraged 
to try out for the USA team for the next 
World Games for the Deaf at Bucharest, 
Rumania, in 1977. 


We had our first National WGD tryouts 
in Berkeley, California, in 1968, and our 
second tryouts in Morganton, North Caro- 
lina, in 1972. Both meets were very suc- 
cessful. However, we feel that with a 
large number of candidates coming to ONE 
place for tryouts in track and field, swim- 
ming, wrestling, tennis and _ volleyball, 
security would be more difficult and super- 
vision a big headache. This explains why 
we have decided to seek five different lo- 
cations for the 1976 tryouts. 
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How sweet if is! 


State High School championship trophy to the crowd. 


fhe meef, 


Soaking wet Birmingham Groves High School Coach John C. Wieck displays the Michigan 
t : . Wieck was tossed into the pool after his team swept 
Wieck was coach of USA swimming team competing in the past three World Games for the 


Deaf, 1965, 1969 and 1973 and will coach the USA swimming team at the first Pan American Games for the 


Dzaf at Caracas, Venezuela, November 15-22, 1975. 


Plans have been finalized to hold try- 
track and_ field, swimming, 
wrestling and volleyball in 1976 at five dif- 
ferent locations as follows: 


outs in 


Wrestling 
Site: Tucson, Arizona 
Dates: June 11-12, 1976 
Host: Arizona School for the Deaf and 
the Biind 


Meet Director: Gene R. Bower 


Track and Field 
Site: Washington, D. C. 
Dates: June 16-19, 1976 
Host: Gallaudet College’ 
Meet Director: Thomas O. Berg 
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(The Birmingham Daily Tribune photo) 


Tennis 


Site: St. Augustine, Florida 

Dates: June 25-26, 1976 

Host: Florida School for the Deaf and 
the Blind 

Meet Director: Henry L. White 


Swimming 
Site: Birmingham, Michigan 
Dates: July 10-11, 1976 
Hest: Birmingham Groves High School 
Varsity Swim Team in cooperation with 
the Southfield Recreation Department 
Meet Director: John C. Wieck 


Volleyball 
Site: Dailas, Texas 
Dates: July 30-31, 1976 
Host: Dallas Association of the Deaf, 
Inc. 


Mret Director: Gene E. Carr 


DeVito Leaves VSD 


We are in receipt of a newspaper clip- 
ping from the Staunton (Va.) Leader, 
dated June 6, 1975, saying that Rocco De- 
Vito, Jr., would be leaving for a new 
position in Chicago, Illinois. 

DeVito, who has been a coach and 
teacher at Virginia School for the Deaf 
for the past 11 years, will be the physical 
education instructor, head basketball 
coach and head football coach at a brand 
new Whitney Young High School for the 
Hearing Impaired in Chicago. 

A very active athlete. Rocco lettered 
in football, basketball and baseball at the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf, as well as 
lettering in football and baseball at Gal- 
laudet. He also studied at the University 
of Virginia, Western Maryland College and 
Madison College. 

Among DeVito’s many coaching achieve- 
ments: District football championships in 
1968 and 1969, Deaf Prep Football Coach 
of the Year in 1968, National Deaf Prep 
co-champions in 1969, first in the deaf 
prep nation to guide a perfect footbail 
record in 10 games, Mason-Dixon basket- 
ball championship, District cage cham- 
pions, Regional runnerups and baseball 
runnerups. 


Miscellaneous: 

Four of Pan Am selectees in swim- 
ming broke a total of 10 records this year. 

Ron Rice became the first Rochester 
Institute of Technology swimmer to earn 
All-American honors, placing 11th in the 
200-yard freestyle event at the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association Division 
III Swimming Championships at Alleg- 
heny College in Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

All-American honors are awarded to the 
top 12 finishers in each event. In addi- 
tion, Rice set two school records, in the 
100-yard freestyle with a time of 48.9 sec- 
onds, which is also a new American Deaf 
standard and in the 500-yard freestyle, with 
a time of five minutes, 6.2 seconds. Ron 


also set three other American Deaf marks 


After having been a coach and teacher at Virginia 
School for the Deaf for the past 11 years, ROCCO 
DE VITO, JR., left VSD for a new position at new 
Whitney Young High School in Chicago, Ill., where 
he is physical education director, head basketball 
coach and head football coach. 
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SHARON ANN DROR is a 14-year-old of stunning dedication. 
practices her craft five hours a day, six days a week at the ice rink in Santa Monica, California, where 


she and her family live. 


on her blades, a tiny, perfectly balanced figure. 
featured in Teen Magazine for June 1975, 

when he did 50-yard freestyle in 22.8, 100- 
yard backstroke in 58.8 and 200-yard 
backstroke in 2:12.2. 


Phil Clarkson of Pasadena, California, 
a junior at California State University, 
Northridge, too, gained All-American hon- 
ors in swimming when he placed 9th in the 
200-yard butterfly in 1:58.9 (new American 
Deaf record) at the NCAA Division II 
Swimming Championships, in which his 
school copped the title. 

Neal Arsham, of Shaker Heights, Ohio, 
now a NTID student at Rochester Institute 
of Technology, shattered four American 
Deaf records in three events as follows: 
100-yard breaststroke in 1:06.9, 100-meter 
breaststroke in 1:18.5 and 200-meter in- 
dividual medley in 2:31.6. 

And Cathy Mueller, a high school student 
from Covina, California, has already brok- 
en Kathy Sallade’s global deaf record in 
200-meter backstroke, doing 2:57.6 in a 50- 
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Almost as notable is her indomitable spirit. 


Determined to be a champion skater, Sharon 


A B student in regular classes at Lincoln Junior High, Sharon has found ice skating 
a doorway out of the isolation that a handicap such as deafness can bring. 


She is glorious as she twirls 
She was 


meter pool at Buena Park, April 27, 1975. 
The old mark was 2:59.0 set in 1968. And 
she has a very good chance to set the 
world deaf standard in the 200 meter free- 
style as she did 2:47.5 at the same meet 
for a new American Deaf standard. The 
world record for this event is 2:43.5 set by 
A. Beusekom of Holland at Rotterdam in 
1969. 


Cathy broke her own American Deaf 
record in the 200-meter freestyle in 2:44.7 
at an AAU meet held at Palm Springs on 
May 26, 1975. She has a very good chance 
to break the world deaf record in 200- 
meter individual medley. The _ global 
mark for this event is 2:50.0, set by Diana 
Assenova of Bulgaria in 1969. The Ameri- 
can Deaf record is 2:52.6 set by Lynn Bal- 
lard of Pelham Manor, New York, in 1973 
at Malmo, Sweden, when she upset the 
Bulgarian entry in the finals and got a 
gold medal. 


Foreign News 
By Yerker Andersson 


JAPAN: The deaf are still not permitted 
to obtain a driver’s license; however, 
many deaf drive cars without a license. 
Recently, the Japanese Parliament has 
agreed to investigate this matter. 
Discrimination against the deaf in Japan 
is very serious. According to the All 
Japan Deaf Association, the deaf cannot 
obtain any insurance in excess of $10,000, 
cannot establish any business and cannot 
inherit anything from their relatives. 


INDIA: The All India Federation of the 
Deaf announced that it has planned to 
establish a national institute of women. It 
also urged deaf women in other countries 
to organize themselves into ‘“‘an effective 
force.’”’ (Address by Kumari Surrender 
Saini at the World Congress). 


GERMANY: The Catholic Association of 
the Deaf observed its 50th anniversary on 
May 31. 


NORWAY: The printing shop owned by 
the Norwegian Association of the Deaf 
will be expanded this year. Its production 
was increased by 18 percent last year. 
Eleven of its 20 employees are deaf. 

The Norwegian Athletic Association of 
the Deaf celebrated its 50th anniversary 
on August 16. 


The XIII World Games for the Deaf: 
There will be 12 teams in basketball, 4 in 
women handball, 10 in women volleyball 
and 5 in water polo. Twenty-five soccer 
teams have entered but 15 of these teams 
must be eliminated before the remaining 
teams can compete in the World Games. 
Eleven volleyball teams will have to 
eliminate one of themselves before enter- 
ing the Games. 


SPIRIT OF ‘76 Ox 


Announcing 


Grand Lodge Communication 
MOST WORSHIPFUL GRAND LODGE 


ANCIENT DELTA GUILD 
FREE & ACCEPTED MASONS 


OF NORTH AMERICA 
Welcome to Festivities; 
Business Sessions for Delta Masons only 


MAY 26-29, 1976 


Ramada Inn, 901 N. Fairfax St. 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
Inquiries / Reservations: 
Herbert L. Goodwin, Grand Junior Warden 
3101 S. Manchester St., 116 
Falls Church, Va., 22044 


tty (703) 379-7343 (D.C. Metro) 


AMERICAN 
BICENTENNIAL 
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Church Directory 


Assemblies of God 


At the crossroads of America... 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.; 
and 7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 

p.m. Special services for the deaf. 
Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, (216) 784-7426 
Voice or TTY 


When in Baltimore, welcome to. 
DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 


3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 
Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Bruce E. Brewster, pastor. Phone 467-8041 

Jesus said, “I am the way, the truth and 
the life.”—John 14:6 


When in the Pacific Paradise, visit... 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa St., Honolulu, Hi. 96815 
Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; worship 10:30 a.m. 


Bible Study, second and fourth Wed.; Fellow- 
ship First Fri., 7:00 p.m. 


Rev. David Schiewer, Pastor 
732-0120 Voice or TTY 


When in Portland, welcome to 
FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
1315 S.E. 20th Ave., Portland, Ore. 97214 
Sunday 9:45 and 11:00 a.m. 
Thursday 7:30 
Rev. Norman Stallings, pastor 


Baptist 


Passing through Denver? Stop at... 
APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
11200 W. 32nd Ave., Wheatridge, Colo. 80033 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Morning worship, 
10:45 a.m.; deaf choir practice, 6 p.m.; evening 

worship, 7 p.m. 
TTY or Voice (303) 422-5514 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


811 Wealthy Street, S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 & 11:00 a.m.-6.00 p.m. 
Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer & Bible Study 

Deaf Missionary Outreaches of our Church: 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Christian Outreach for the Deaf 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryfand 
Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday school for deaf 
11:00 a.m., Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended. 


When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 
CAVALRY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fila. 
Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 


worship service 
Rev. Carl Franklin, pastor 


ze PHILADELPHIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
& DEAF CENTER 

823 W. Manchester Ave., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90044 
Sunday Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship, 11:00 
a.m. Deaf and hearing worshiping together. 
Elder Sam Hooper, Melvin Sanders, teachers; 

Willa G. Boyd, interpreter; William T. 
Ward, pastor. 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at... 
THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 2000) 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 


22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 
Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 
Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 
Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 
a.m. and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted 
for the deaf, including all music. 
Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will 
find a cordial welcome. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 
Calif. 92683 
Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30; worship, 
11:00. Sunday night Christian life studies, 
6:00; worship service, 7:00. 
Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
Church phone 714-894-3349 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 
Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Interpreter, Mrs. 
Irene Stark (husband’s first name is James). 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the Deaf). Eve 
ping. Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for the 
eaf) 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70821 
Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third 
floor, Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 
9:00 a.m., for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 
a.m. 
Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fla. 
Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m., Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m., Live Color-TV-Channel 10 
Come and learn God’s word at... 
HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenly Dr., Oakland, Calif. 94605 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. & 
7 p.m.; Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed. Bible & 
prayer, 7:30 p.m. 
Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor: James L. Parker, B. S., M. Div., Th. M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 
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Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 


A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
“In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!” 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in 
Sunday School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us 
for lunch on the second Sunday of each month 
—a special fellowship for the deaf. Evening 
worship, 7:00; Wednesday services, 7:00. 
Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 

Anton C. Uth, Pastor 


A church that cares for the deaf... 
AIRPORT BAPTIST CHURCH 


2600 Army Post Rd., Des Moines, lowa 50321 
Services: Sunday School, 9:45; Morning Wor- 
ship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 


When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 


When in the Nation’s Capital... 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 
Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks 
west of Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 
6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 
11:00 a.m. AU other services interpreted. 

Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Rev. Lester H. Belt, Minister to the Deaf 
Church office phone 277-8850. 


Catholic 


Roman Catholic 
Immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 
ae 2nd and 4th Sundays, September through 
une. 


NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 70117 


Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 

Movie: Friday, 7 p.m. to midnight 

Mass: Saturday at St. Gerard Parish for the 

Hearing Impaired, 7 p.m., followed by social 
Rev. Gerard J. Howell, Pastor/Director 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada MAK 3N9 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 11:15 a.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


ST. JOHN’S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 
TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 
Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


Church of Christ 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 
Sunday—9:45 a.m. 
Ralph D. Churchill, 9414660 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, Md. 20850 
Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 
Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 


HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 
Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 
7:30 p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. 

and 6:00 p.m. 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 
Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off I-280 
at Starr Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight 

east. 

Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling, Minister avail- 
able for services in your town. Deaf chapel 
separate from hearing. Minister available to 

help you. 
Visitors warmly welcome. 


In Los Angeles area, worship at... 
MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 
Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 
a.m., 6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
ship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 
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When in Idaho, visit... 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Bible Study,10:00 a.m.; Worship,10:55 & 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


Episcopal 


ST. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 


Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 


ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville, Mobile, Ala. 
Rev. Silas J. Hirte 


THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 
Welcomes you to worship with us at any of 

our 75 churches across the nation. 

For information or location of the church 
nearest you, consult your telephone directory 
or write to: 

Robert Cunningham 
Executive Secretary 
556 Zinnia Lane 
Birmingham, Alabama 35215 


When in Denver, weicume to 
ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK‘S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 
Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 
All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 
ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 
426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Richard W. MclIiveen 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


When in Philadelphia, welcome to 
ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
Services every Sunday, 1:30 p.m., in historic 
St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, 10th Street 
between Market and Chestnut Streets, 5 
blocks from Independence National Park in 
the Bicentennial City. 


Lutheran 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 
Worship at 10:00 every Sunday 
Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to... 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


. Visiting New York “Fun” City? 
ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 

and IRT-74th St. Subways 
Welcome to... 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 

Pastor Marlow J. Olson, the only full time 

pastor to the deaf in the State of Indiana 


In the Nation’s Capital visit... 
CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011 
Sunday Worship—11:00 a.m. 
Robert J. Muller, pastor 
TTY 864-2119 
You are welcome to worship at... 
HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 
Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 
TTY (314) 725-8349 


Welcome to... 


PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 
Worship every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Walter Uhlig, pastor, Phone 561-9030 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 
Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Richard Reinap, pastor 
Phone 6449804 or 824-8968 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33054 


Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 


or 621-8950 
Every Sunday: 
Bible Class 10:00 A.M. 
Worship Service 11:00 A.M. 


Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 


ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 
Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel- 
lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 
ST. GEORGE’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 
Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 
ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 
Services: lst, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 

TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


We are happy to greet you at... 
EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 
Every Sunday: Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship 
Service, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as- 
sociate pastor. phone 209-485-5780. 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 
ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
421 W. 145 St., N. Y., N. Y. 10031 
Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599 
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United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF * 


Services in Dixon Chapel 
77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 
John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Il. 60126 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 
WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 
Sunday School for hearing children 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 
Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Other Denominations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 

When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawali 96815 
Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. 
Children’s weekday religious education classes 


Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 
CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 


Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 
Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 
Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 
Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST’S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 


Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 


Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 


Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
lowa 51501 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, Ill. 69435 
Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass 
Service at 10:45 a.m., 3rd Sunday, September 
through June. 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 
LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 


121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 
Services held every fourth Sunday of the 
month except July and August at 3:00 p.m. 

An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 

Relations 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 
373 South Western Avenue : 
Services in sign language every Thursday 
night at 8:00 


CALVARY CHAPEL FOR THE DEAF 
Irving & E. Green Sts., Allentown, Pa. 18103 
Phone (215) 435-7500 
Rev. Reuben Jay, Minister to the Deaf; Mrs. 
Carol Jay, RID Certified Interpreter 
9:30 a.m., Every Sunday, Bible School; 10:45 
a.m., Every Sunday, Worship Service 
“A Full-Time, Full-Gospel Church” 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF 
LOS ANGELES 
540 S. Commonwealth Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90020 
‘Dynamic Preaching for Today’s World” 
11:00 a.m. Sunday morning worship interpret- 
ed for the deaf. 
All visitors receive a cordial welcome. 
William B. Bradshaw, B.D., Ph.D., Minister 
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In Atlanta, it’s the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 
4747 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, IIl., 60641 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest... 


DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 


4215 Maple oe to deg Pg 75219 
Open ° e at. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by.... 
SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 
Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 


1240 Third Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 
Come to visit our new club when.you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday. 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 
Open Fri. evenings and Sat. and Sun. 
afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


THE TAMPA SILENT CLUB 
(Odd Fellows Temple) 
6220 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Fla. 33604 
TTY 813-244-2241 
Open every 4th Saturday night. 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 
Eugene Schick, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha (welcame)*from ... 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 


American Legion Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 
2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 


Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. #6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


HAWAIIAN PARADISE CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 


HAWAIIAN ATHLETIC CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peter's Episcopal Church 
1317 Queen Emma St. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 


3rd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Linda Lambrecht, secretary 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 
HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 
606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


When in New Hampshire, come to the . 


MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 
126 Lowell St., Manchester, N. H 


Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 
When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


CLUB DIRECTORY 


When in Orlando, come to the... 
ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1914 Edgewater Dr., Orlando, Fla. 32804 
Social and captioned movies on 3rd Satur- 

day night of each month, Sept.-May. 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 
2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 


Address all mail to: 
Fern D. Leon 
4083 E. Edgemont Ave. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85008 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 96013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 
530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 
Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


4255 56th Ave. Nortn, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
W. H. Woods, Sr., secretary 
3033 39th Ave., N., St. Petersburg, Fla. 33714 


SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
Meets at Los Angeles Club of the Deaf, Inc 
3218/2 Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90007 
Second Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Tessie Bernstein, corresponding secretary 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 


1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 


The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 


THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings. 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 

of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 

Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2109-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 


Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri. Sat., Sun., holidays 


Walter M. Schulman, president 
Anthony F. Sansone, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 
Edward M. Kronick, treasurer 


“OUR WAY” 


To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 
National Conference of Synagogue Youth 
116 E. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 10016 


Beat Masons 


Elmer F. Long, Grand Master 
1617 Ruhland Avenue 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 90267 
TTY 213-379-5973 
Ray F. Stallo, Grand Secretary 
22816 Miriam Way 
Colton, Calif. 92324 TTY 714-783-1597 
LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 
Stated Communication 2nd Saturday 
of the month 


Charles A. Campbell, secretary 
14825 Nordhoff Street 
Panorama City, Calif. 91402 
GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 
(San Francisco Area) 
Stated Communication 3rd Friday 
of the month. 

Alvin R. Brother, Secretary 
1845 El Camino Real 
Palo Alto, Calif. 94306 


WICHITA LODGE NO. 3 
Stated Communication list Saturday 
of the month. 


Wyatt W. Weaver, Secretary 
1106 Dallas, Wichita, Kans. 67217 


FORT DEARBORN LODGE NO. 4 
(Chicago Area) 
Stated Communication 2nd Saturday 
of the month. 


James E. Cartier, Secretary 
180 Boulder Hill Pass, Aurora, Ill. 60588 


T. H. GALLAUDET LODGE NO. 5 
(Washington, D. C. Area) 
Stated Communication 3rd Wednesday 
of the month. 

J. Raymond Baker, Secretary 
5732 North Kings Highway 
Alexandria, Va. 22303 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 


Gerald Burstein, President 
6131 Claridge Drive 
Riverside, Calif. 92506 


Kenneth Rothschild, Secy.-Treas. 
25 Wagon Wheel Rd., R.D. #1 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601 


Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 


* s * 


BALTIMORE J.S.D. 

Miss Stephanie Julius 
3115 Shelburne Road 
Baltimore, Maryland 21208 


BOSTON H.A.D. 

Mrs. Eva Rosenstein, Secy., 
154 Salisbury Road 

Brookline, Massachusetts 12146 


BROOKLYN H.S.D. 

Mrs. Susan B. Greenberg, Secy. 
81-18 151 Avenue 

Howard Beach, New York 


CONGREGATION BENE SHALOM of the 
Hebrew Association of the Deaf of Chicago 
Barrett Galpern, Secy. 

5920 North Kenmore 

Chicago, Illinois 60660 


CLEVELAND H.A.D. 

Ms. Janice Brown 

4498 Raymoat Boulevard 
University Heights, Ohio 44118 


BNAI BRITH HILLEL CLUB 
OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
Betsy Wohl, President 
Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 20002 


LOS ANGELES H.A.D. 

Mr. Elliott Fromberg 

1029 N. Hayworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90046 


NEW YORK H.A.D. 

Sam Becker, Secy. 

c/o New York Society of the Deaf 
344 East 14 St. N.Y.C. 10003 


PHILADELPHIA H.A.D. 

Ben Pollack, Secy., 

9801 Haldeman Avenue—Apt. D204 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19115 


TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.) 
c/o Mrs. Alice Soll, 
195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 


TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF 
Mrs. William Hoaglin 

13524 Hartland Street 

Van Nuys, California 91405 


WASHINGTON SOCIETY OF JEWISH DEAF 
Mrs. Roslyn Rosen, Secy. 

9249 Limestone Place 

College Park, Maryland 20740 


1976 NCJD CONVENTION IN BOSTON 


